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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


UST before the Christmas recess, the Government 

has introduced two new Bills of great importance—a 

Trade Disputes Bill and an Electoral Reform Bill. 
The latter is discussed in our leading article this week. 
The former is an episode in the secular struggle of the 
Trade Unions for a position of power in industry and 
security in the State. It is the inevitable sequel of the 
vindictive and partisan measure which was passed by 
the last Parliament in retribution for the General 
Strike ; and it is a painful reflection that if magnanimous 
counsels had prevailed and Mr. Baldwin’s pledge of 
‘** a square deal ’’ had been fulfilled, there would have 
been no effective demand for this new and troublesome 
Bill. Parliament seems doomed to swing first to the 
right and then to the left of an equitable settlement in 
Trade Union legislation. The present House of Com- 
mons, in which no Party has an independent majority, 
should be in a favourable position to strike the happy 
mean, but a better spirit must be acquired during the 
Christmas recess if that is to be achieved. | 

* * * 

The text of the Bill was issued on Friday. It takes 
the form of an elaborate attempt to reconstruct the Act 
of 1927. Section I of that Act (which penalizes strikes 
for other than industrial ends) is so redrafted as to 
legalize the ordinary ‘* sympathetic ”’ strike, while in 
Section 8 the definition of ‘* intimidation ” (which in 
the 1927 Act was admittedly far too wide) is now 
severely restricted. Liberals generally are not likely to 
take exception to either of these alterations. The Bill, 
however, proposes further to repeal altogether Sections 
4, 5, and 6 of the Act of 1927, i.e., the Sections which 
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respectively deal with the Political Levy, with Civil 
Servants, and with the employees of public authorities. 
There is likely to be acute controversy in regard to each 
of these questions. A committee of Liberal members, 
in the deliberations of which we understand Mr. Norman 
Birkett has taken a leading part, has for some time 
been exploring the provisions of the Bill. They will 
report their conclusions to a party meeting when Parlia- 
ment reassembles. The text of the Bill is accompanied 
by a useful memorandum (Cmd. 8749) which contains 
the text of existing Trade Union Statutes, and empha- 
sizes once again to what vexed and controversial ques- 
tions this patchwork legislation has given rise. 
* ~ * 

The Round-Table Conference has adjourned for 
Christmas leaving most of its problems still unsettled. 
It has been apparent from the first that the Princes and 
the Moslems were too well organized and in too strong 
a strategic position to make any settlement easy with- 
out very large concessions by the other Indian repre- 
sentatives. There is no doubt that the proposed form 
of Federation is a bitter disappointment to Indian 
Nationalists, for the Princes have full security, while 
their subjects will be even more exposed to capricious 
legislation and autocratic interference than they are 
at present. Unfortunately we have allowed ourselves 
to be manceuvred into a position in which it is impos- 
sible to include any safeguards for the seventy million 
inhabitants of the States. It will not be possible to 
touch this question in the Government of India Bill, nor 
will it be practicable, without some agreement at the 
Conference, to insert provisions in the separate treaties 
which will have to be made with the Princes. There 
is now a little more hope of a settlement between Hindus 
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and Moslems, but we must again emphasize the need of 
going on with the work of the Conference even if no 
agreement is reached. Our present attitude is too much 
like asking Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. H. G. Williams 
to produce an agreed fiscal policy. It is quite likely 
that some compromise will have to be adopted without 
the formal assent of any communal leaders, most of 
whom are pledged to resist any possible settlement. 
* ” - 

The Prime Minister has chosen a safe and possibly 
the wisest course in appointing Lord Willingdon to be 
the next Viceroy, but we still think that it might have 
been better to have made more of a break with the past 
by offering the post to a distinguished lawyer like Lord 
Sankey. Lord Willingdon is a good ‘‘ mixer,”’ and 
delightfully free from any racial feeling, or the baneful 
snobbishness which afflicts so many Englishmen once 
they get East of Suez. He will be remembered by many 
Indians for the fight which he put up against his own 
countrymen on the subject of the admission of Indians 
to certain clubs, but his name also recalls certain un- 
happy memories of events shortly after the war, and for 
that reason it might have been better to have chosen 
someone without any such associations. On the other 
hand, Lord Willingdon has an intimate knowledge of 
two important Provinces, and of the southern Indian 
States. He proved in Madras that he was willing to 
entrust real responsibility to an Indian executive, and 
it was under his control that an Indian Province had 
some experience of real Cabinet government. His pre- 
vious history and his recent connection with a great 
Dominion should help to prove to the less intransigent 
elements in India that we do intend to make the new 
Federal Government a reality. 

* * * 

If the world economic crisis were not too fruitful in 
tragedy to permit much play to our sense of humour, 
there would be something irresistibly comic in the juxta- 
position of a raging and tearing campaign in this 
country for Protection as a cure for unemployment, and 
the frantic struggles of Protectionist Governments 
abroad to deal wi. a crisis which high tariffs have 
seriously aggravated. The United States Congress has 
adjourned until January 5th, having postponed for 
twelve months the consideration of American adhesion 
to the Hague Court in order to free itself for the dis- 
cussion of domestic affairs, and voted £28 millions for 
public works in aid of unemployment, and £9 millions 
for loans to farmers affected by the drought. After 
bitter conflict between the two Houses, the votes of 
one or two Democratic Senators assured to President 
Hoover a large measure of discretion in the expenditure 
of the vote for public works. A Senatorial amendment 
providing for the employment of local labour and the 
payment of *‘ the highest prevailing wage ”’ in connec- 
tion with such works was firmly resisted by the House of 
Representatives, and the Senate finally gave way rather 
than allow the relief measures to stand over the holi- 
days. 

- * * 

A rising tide of criticism, led by Senators La 
Follette and Walsh, is directed against the inadequacy 
of these measures, supplemented as they are by private 
charity on the grand scale. The gravamen of this criti- 
cism lies in the contention of the critics that the 
Administration is wilfully deceiving the country as to 
the extent of the crisis. The Federal Government 
appears to estimate the number of unemployed as be- 
tween 3} millions and 4 millions. No one takes these 
figures seriously. In New York, where the Federal 
statisticians gave an estimate of 300,000, Labour 
organizations report the figure as between 700,000 and 
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800,000. The head of the National Unemployment 
League puts the total for the country as between six 
and eight millions. Many millions more are, unques- 
tionably, working short time at reduced wages. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s message to Congress proclaims his belief 
that the tide will turn by next spring. 
opinion is frankly sceptical. But American policy has 
been built up for years on the assumption that Ameri- 
can prosperity must increase continually by a law of 
nature, and that a Chinese wall of tariffs could shut off 
the United States from the repercussions of economic 
developments abroad. Until this pretence is abandoned 
no real attempt to grapple with the problem can be 
made. It is no wonder that Congress has broken up 
for Christmas in a mood of anxiety and recrimination. 
* * * 

Over the border, Mr. Bennett, on his return from 
the Imperial Conference, has had to face, at once, the 
twin problems of industrial unemployment, and a crisis 
in the Western Provinces, caused by the collapse of 
wheat prices. While unemployment in the industrial 
Eastern Provinces is steadily increasing, despite the pro- 
tection of the tariff, the Western farmers find their pur- 
chasing power halved by the slump in wheat, and prices 
raised against them by the Customs increases imposed 
in retaliation for the new American tariff. The current 
talk of secession from Eastern Canada and the estab- 
lishment of Port Churchill, on the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way, as a free port, need not be taken too seriously; 
but it indicates the state of exasperation in the prairie 
provinces. Australia, too, is faced by a wheat crisis, 
and the Bill for increasing the advance to wheat-growers 
up to 3s. a bushel has passed the House of Representa- 
tives, with what effect on Commonwealth finance re- 
mains to be seen. The Labour Caucus has further 
imposed on the Government, in the interests of the 
fell-mongering industry, an export duty of 3d. per Ib. on 
sheep-skins in the wool. This measure has already led 
to charges of bribery and corruption, and grave dis- 
orders in the House, and the wool-growers are threaten- 
ing to retaliate with ‘* such demands as would stagger 
the general taxpayer.’’ The trading banks have issued 
a grave warning as to the necessity of balanced budgets. 
The New South Wales Government is said to contem- 
plate a capital levy. 

* * * 


Order has been restored in Spain as rapidly as it 
was disturbed, and no additional or explanatory 
accounts of the rebellion have been issued to the Press. 
There are allusions to a general election “in the 
spring,”’ in one of the few and brief communiqués issued 
by the Government, which may be read as an intimation 
that General Berenguer adheres to his policy of sum- 
moning a Cortes when convenient. It is admitted, 
however, that order has been restored by very drastic 
measures. Artillery was used against insurgents who 
could easily have been dispersed by rifle fire; several 
persons were shot by drum-head court martial a few 
hours after they had been arrested ; hundreds of people 
have been imprisoned as a mere precaution. General 
Berenguer is presumably anxious to restore constitu- 
tional rule, and retire; but he hesitates and delays 
because he fears that the transition will be accom- 
panied by revolutionary upheavals and the burden of 
government thrown back upon the Army. The measures 
he has now adopted are not likely to lessen the dangers 
of the transition. A definite announcement of the date 
for the elections, accompanied by guarantees that they 
would be freely held, would be more to the purpose. 

* * * 

The end of last week revealed unexpected events in 

regard to the School Attendance Bill. Sir Charles 
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Trevelyan’s policy of brushing aside for the time being 
the religious interests has so far not produced any modi- 
fications in the Roman Catholic demands. The chances 
of the Bill are now severely jeopardized. A climax 
was reached last week when Mr. Scurr resigned from 
his position as vice-chairman of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Parliamentary Labour Party, and when 
Sir Charles Trevelyan was forced to withdraw a pro- 
posed basis of agreement upon non-provided schools. 
In its place Sir Charles presented a new proposal. He 
intends to convene a conference of teachers, local 
authorities, and representatives of religious interests 
over the Christmas recess. Meanwhile, he has been in 
consultation with various members of the House of 
Commons in order to ascertain what basis might be 
acceptable to the House if put forward by him. 
* * * 

With the publication of the Trade Returns for 
November, we can form some sort of estimate of how 
the year’s results will work out. The eleven months’ 
trading shows a decline in imports, as compared with 
last year, of £160 millions; and a decline in exports of 
approximately the same amount. Our adverse visible 
trade balance (£340 millions for the eleven months) is 
thus likely to be about the same as last year. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that this heavy slump in 
trade is primarily a matter of prices. Pessimists who 
measure our prosperity in terms of market values will 
do well to bear this in mind. Shipping statistics show 
that more tonnage entered our ports during the eleven 
months than came in in 1929; while the clearance 
figures, though below last year’s level, are above that 
of 1928. Imports of raw materials and foodstuffs as 
measured by quantity have, however, seriously fallen 
off. The most striking case is, of course, cotton; the 
quantity of raw cotton imported is down by almost 
25 per cent. It is also symptomatic of depression that 
the quantity of sugar imported is 25 per cent. down, 
and that our imports of tobacco are below last year’s 
level. The plight of our export trades hardly requires 
emphasis. Coal is down (if we look at quantities) by 
about 10 per cent.; iron and steel products by about 
25 per cent.; cotton by about 80 per cent. It may be 
noted, finally, that the prices of raw materials have 
tended to fall more rapidly than have the prices of 
manufactured products. 

*% * * 

One of the severest handicaps that our export trade 
has to face in the search for markets is the pervasive 
influence of foreign cultures even in some of our 
Dominions. One need not be suspected of any 
nationalist bias in endorsing Mr. Stanley Unwin’s plea, 
in his recent broadcast address, for the encouragement 
of the sale of English books abroad. It is noteworthy 
how largely the export trade bulks in the publishers’ 
business already, and there are more than economic 
advantages to be gained from the stimulation of the 
export of books, in the Dominions, in America, and in 
the Far East, by modern methods of salesmanship. 

* * * 

There appezred last week the annual statement on 
the Public Social Services, which is always looked for- 
ward to with the greatest interest. This shows that 
their aggregate cost, for the year ending March, 1929, 
was some £395 millions. This total will be slightly 
increased for the current year. An intelligent guess—it 
hardly amounts to an estimate—would place the present 
burden of the Social Services at about £430 millions. 
Of this huge total 45 per cent., roughly, is met from 
taxes ; 20 per cent. from rates; and the remainder from 
various other sources—mainly the contributions of the 
various beneficiaries under social insurance schemes. An 
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analysis of the objects of expenditure for 1929-30 shows 
that 25 per cent. (roughly) was spent on public educa- 
tion, 25 per cent. upon social insurance, 80 per cent. 
upon pensions (including war pensions), and over 10 per 
cent. on poor relief. Finally, it is worth noting that 
legislation in respect of social services effects a redis- 
tribution, to-day, of about 10 per cent. of our national 
income; the recent rapid rise in the purchasing power of 
the pound has enhanced alike their value to their 
recipients and the burden which they impose upon 


production. 
* * * 


There is grave cause for anxiety about internal 
conditions in Poland. Many of Marshal Pilsudski’s 
leading opponents are now in prison, where they were 
placed in order that they might be incapacitated from 
taking part in the November elections. It is asserted 
that grave terrorism occurred both before and during 
the elections and that the results cannot be held to 
give any clue to popular opinion. Strong censorship in 
Poland makes it difficult to inquire into the actual cir- 
cumstances of the terror. But Miss Mary Sheepshanks, 
formerly Head of Morley College, has made a personal 
tour of the Polish Ukraine on behalf of several inter- 
national organizations of women. Her report confirms 
the evidence of the MaANcHESTER GUARDIAN correspon- 
dent. During the September raids men were flogged ; 
women were ill-treated and insulted; village reading- 
rooms, libraries, and co-operative stores were wantonly 
destroyed; agricultural instruments were broken; 
destruction and cruelty were indulged in on a wholesale 
scale. Tactics of this kind cannot long remain unex- 
posed, and it is not likely that even Poland’s most 
powerful ally will readily acquiesce in a policy contain- 
ing so few of the elements of political stability. 

* * * 


The Chinese Government have announced that likin 
(provincial Customs duties) are to be abolished as from 
January Ist, together with all those ancillary duties 
which were part of the likin system. Simultaneously, or 
nearly so, Dr. Soong, the Finance Minister, has issued a 
statement, from which it would appear that arrange- 
ments have been made for all interest secured on the 
Salt Revenue to be paid in full. These two announce- 
ments contain more information about the state of 
China than al! the rumours about quarrels and coalitions 
of rival generals; for they show that, after convulsions 
and upheavals of which we have only a bare notion, 
the Executive feels itself able to devote a part, at least, 
of its energies to financial and administrative reform. 
The likin system is to be replaced by a system of pro- 
vincial Excise revenue, the plans for which are under- 
stood to be ready, and it is extremely unlikely that 
likin would have been abandoned, unless the Govern- 
ment felt confident of its ability to work the new 
scheme. The abolition of these vexatious duties on 
goods in transit should give a real stimulus to trade. 

* * * 


In our next issue we shall publish the first instal- 
ment of ** A Woman’s Note-Book, ’ in which Miss Vera 
Brittain will discuss each week various activities and 
interests not adequately dealt with in other pages of 
Tue Nation. It is hoped that this causerie will prove 
equally interesting to men and women readers, and that 
it will be of value to those who wish to be kept informed 
of the special contribution which women are making to 
the common stock. 

* * * 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges £5 for 
Christmas charities from G. H. H. The gift has been 
distributed in accordance with the donor’s wishes. 
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THE CASE FOR ELECTORAL 
REFORM 


E are very properly reproved by Mr. Iolo 

Williams, in a letter which we publish this 

week, for writing carelessly that ‘‘ the Alter- 
native Vote . . . would secure the defeat of Protection, 
unless there were a majority for it in the constituen- 
cies.”’ It is true, of course, that under the Alternative 
Vote there would still be the same chance as there was 
in the days of two parties that a minority of electors 
might win a majority of the seats in the House of 
Commons. It is true, also, that this is not merely a 
theoretical possibility, but that it would have actually 
occurred as recently as 1924, if the General Election in 
that year had been conducted on the principle of the 
Alternative Vote. The position then was, as Mr. 
Humphreys reminded us last week, that the Conserva- 
tive Party, polling seven and a half million votes out 
of sixteen millions secured a Parliamentary 
majority of two hundred seats. Of these, only eighty- 
two were won on a minority vote in the constituencies, 
and if under the Alternative Vote the Conservatives 
had lost every one of these seats, they would still have 
had a majority of about forty in the House of Commoiis. 
We oucht, therefore, to have written that ‘* the attrac- 
tion of the Alternative Vote is... that it would 
secure the defeat of Protection, unless there were a 
majority for it in a majority of constituencies.”’ 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Humphreys are uncom- 
promising supporters of Proportional Representation, 
but they must remember that the choice immediately 
before us is not between A.V. and P.R., but between 
A.V. and the present system. The Government has 
introduced a Bill, and Liberals must decide whether it 
is worthy of their support. It is difficult to believe that 
they can be in doubt. The present system is apt to 
produce grotesque and menacing results. It is 
extremely likely to saddle the country with Protection, 
while a majority of the constituencies remain uncon- 
verted to that policy. That such a distortion of repre- 
sentative government is even possible shows the urgent 
necessity for electoral reform. There is no plausible 
defence for a method of recording votes which may 
produce a result with respect to the dominant issue of 
an election which is the opposite of that desired by the 
constituencies. The imperfections which would remain 
under the Alternative Vote are in quite a different 
category. It is at least arguable that a constituency 
in which there is a narrow majority should have as 
much influence in Parliament as one in which the 
electors are nearly unanimous; that if, for instance, 
there is a division of opinion or interest between North 
and South, or town and country, a mere preponder- 
ance of numbers—or a more decisive opinion—in the 
one should not be allowed to overwhelm the other. 
Such considerations as these take us into a very diffi- 
cult field of speculation as to the limitations and 
potentialities of democratic government. They are 
irrelevant to the issue of the Alternative Vote, which 
has become urgently necessary if, under the three- 
party system, the House of Commons is not grossly 
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to misrepresent the constituencies on the major ques- 
tions of the day. 

Why, then, is this simple reform not accepted with 
enthusiasm by all the political parties? It is only 
necessary to make a cursory examination of the prob- 
able effect of the proposed change on the electoral 
situation to obtain an adequate, if somewhat cynical, 
answer to this question. If we omit Ulster and the 
University seats, the Conservatives won 287 single- 
member constituencies at the last General Election. Of 
these, 89 were carried by absolute majorities, and 148 
were won on minority votes. Labour candidates won 
154 seats outright and 118 by minority votes; and 
Liberals won 15 outright and 40 by minority votes. 
Thus, with the Alternative Vote, and on the assump- 
tion made by Mr. Humphreys of a perfect combination 
operating between Labour and Liberals, the Conserva- 
tives would have lost 148 of the seats which they now 
hold (81 to Liberals and 67 to Labour), and the only 
other seats affected would have been the 16 in which 
Liberals were second to Labour. The House would then 
have contained about 3840 Labour members, 150 
Liberals, and 110 Conservatives. 

In practice, of course, the assumption on which the 
foregoing calculation is based would never be realized. 
A General Election in which Free Trade and the House 
of Lords were major issues might draw the Liberal 
and Labour Parties much closer together, but there 
would still be some Labour voters who would give their 
second preferences to a Conservative, and many 
Liberals who would take the same course. A realistic 
estimate of the result of the last General Election, if 
the Alternative Vote had been in operation, gives the 
following changes on the second count: Liberal wins 
from Conservatives, 38; Liberal wins from Labour, 9; 
Labour wins from Conservatives, 47. On this calcula- 
tion the approximate size of the parties in this Parlia- 
ment would have been: Labour, 826; Conservatives, 
180; Liberals, 100. 

Any realistic estimate of the probable results of 
the next General Election must, however, take account 
of the growing unpopularity of the Government and the 
drift towards Protection which always occurs in a period 
of industrial depression. Taking a gloomy view and a 
set of arbitrary but not unreasonable assumptions, the 
results under the present electoral system might be as 
follows : Conservatives, 892; Liberals, 42 ; Labour, 173; 
Others, 8. On the same assumptions, but with the 
Alternative Vote, the figures would be: Conservatives, 
308; Liberals, 73; Labour, 226; Others, 8. 

No precision is claimed for these calculations, and 
a slight change in the political situation might easily 
invalidate a far more elaborate estimate of probabilities. 
But there can be little doubt that the tendency of the 
Alternative Vote would be to remove the more glaring 
injustices of the present electoral system. It is under- 
standable, therefore, that the Conservatives, who at 
present benefit most from electoral anomalies, should 
strenuously oppose reform. The lack of enthusiasm in 
the Labour Party for the Alternative Vote is not so 
obviously explained, but it must be realized that, though 
the Party as a whole would undoubtedly gain in 
strength by this reform, there are some Members of 
the present Parliament who would lose their seats 
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through it. By the nature of the case, the gainers from 
the change are now outside Parliament, while those 
who would suffer are inside. It is not necessary to 
assume a coldly selfish calculation on the part of the 
latter in order to account for their opposition. There 
is so much confusion of mind about the whole subject 
that it is very natural for them to generalize falsely 
from the circumstances which they know best. 

It is, however, the Liberal Party which is most 
heavily penalized by the present system, and it is there- 
fore surprising to find even among Liberals a certain 
chilliness towards the new Bill. This is, no doubt, due 
in some cases to a perfectly sincere conviction that Pro- 
portional Representation would not only be a juster 
method of election, but would also give new life to our 
Parliamentary system and make democracy safe for the 
world. This view may be right or wrong. We cannot 
now enter into a discussion of the merits of P. R., but 
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we would urge that it has always been the Liberal way 
to accept half a loaf in preference to no bread, and, 
since there seems no prospect of obtaining P. R. in 
any foreseeable circumstances, we shall surely be well 
advised to give full support to the new Bill. But there 
may be another reason why some Liberals are inclined 
to look suspiciously at the proposed measure. Among 
its attractions for us is the belief that it will tend to 
draw the Parties of the Left more closely together and 
to facilitate co-operation between them. We must not, 
however, forget that there are Liberals who incline to 
the Right rather than to the Left, and look with alarm 
upon any measure which may increase the strength of 
the Labour Party. To these we would only say that, 
for our part, we fear Protection much more than 
Socialism, and that, in any case, we should be sorry 
to regard the gross misrepresentation of the constituen- 
cies as a safeguard against revolution. 


THE GREAT SLUMP OF 1930 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 
I. 


up again? Let us trace events backwards :— 
1. Why are workers and plant unemployed? 
Because industrialists do not expect to be able to sell with- 
out loss what would be produced if they were employed. 

2. Why cannot industrialists expect to sell without 
loss? Because prices have fallen more than costs have 
fallen—indeed, costs have fallen very little. 

8. How can it be that prices have fallen more than 
costs? For costs are what a business man pays out for 
the production of his commodity, and prices determine what 
he gets back when he sells it. It is easy to understand how 
for an individual business or an individual commodity these 
can be unequal. But surely for the community as a whole 
the business men get back the same amount as they pay 
out, since what the business men pay out in the course of 
production constitutes the incomes of the public which they 
pay back to the business men in exchange for the products 
of the latter? For this is what we understand by the normal 
circle of production, exchange, and consumption. 

4. No! Unfortunately this is not so; and here is the 
root of the trouble. It is not true that what the business 
men pay out as costs of production necessarily comes back 
to them as the sale-proceeds of what they produce. It is 
the characteristic of a boom that their sale-proceeds exceed 
their costs; and it is the characteristic of a slump that 
their costs exceed their sale-proceeds. Moreover, it is a 
delusion to suppose that they can necessarily restore equili- 
brium by reducing their total costs, whether it be by 
restricting their output or cutting rates of remuneration ; 
for the reduction of their outgoings may, by reducing the 
purchasing power of the earners who are also their cus- 
tomers, diminish their sale-proceeds by a nearly equal 
amount. 

5. How, then, can it be that the total costs of produc- 
tion for the world’s business as a whole can be unequal 
to the total sale-proceeds? Upon what does the inequality 
depend? I think that I know the answer. But it is too 
complicated and unfamiliar for me to expound it here satis- 
factorily. (Elsewhere I have tried to expound it 
accurately.) So I must be somewhat perfunctory. 

Let us take, first of all, the consumption-goods which 
come on to the market for sale. Upon what do the profits 
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(or losses) of the producers of such goods depend? The 
total costs of production, which are the same thing as the 
community’s total earnings looked at from another point 
of view, are divided in a certain proportion between the 
cost of consumption-goods and the cost of capital-goods. 
The incomes of the public, which are again the same thing 
as the community’s total earnings, are also divided in a 
certain proportion between expenditure on the purchase of 
consumption-goods and savings. Now if the first propor- 
tion is larger than the second, producers of consumption- 
goods will lose money; for their sale proceeds, which are 
equal to the expenditure of the public on consumption- 
goods, will be less (as a little thought will show) than what 
these goods have cost them to produce. If, on the other 
hand, the second proportion is larger than the first, then the 
producers of consumption-goods will make exceptional 
gains. It follows that the profits of the producers of con- 
sumption goods can only be restored, either by the public 
spending a larger proportion of their incomes on such 
goods (which means saving less), or by a larger proportion 
of production taking the form of capital-goods (since this 
means a smaller proportionate output of consumption- 
goods). 

But capital-goods will not be produced on a larger 
scale unless the producers of such goods are making a profit. 
So we come to our second question—upon what do the 
profits of the producers of capital-goods depend? They 
depend on whether the public prefer to keep their savings 
liquid in the shape of money or its equivalent or to use 
them to buy capital-goods or the equivalent. If the public 
are reluctant to buy the latter, then the producers of 
capital-goods will make a loss; consequently less capital- 
goods will be produced ; with the result that, for the reasons 
given above, producers of consumption-goods will also make 
a loss. In other words, all classes of producers will tend 
to make a loss; and general unemployment will ensue. By 
this time a vicious circle will be set up, and, as the result of 
a series of actions and reactions, matters will get worse and 
worse until something happens to turn the tide. 

This is an unduly simplified picture of a complicated 
phenomenon. But I believe that it contains the essential 
truth. Many variations and fugal embroideries and orches- 
trations can be superimposed; but this is the tune. 
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If, then, I am right, the fundamental cause of the 
trouble is the lack of new enterprise due to an unsatisfactory 
market for capital investment. Since trade is international, 
an insufficient output of new capital-goods in the world as a 
whole affects the prices of commodities everywhere and 
hence the profits of producers in all countries alike. 

Why is there an insufficient output of new capital-goods 
in the world as a whole? It is due, in my opinion, to a 
conjunction of several causes. In the first instance, it was 
due to the attitude of lenders—for new capital-goods are 
produced to a large extent with borrowed money. Now it is 
due to the attitude of borrowers, just as much as to that 
of lenders. 

For several reasons lenders were, and are, asking higher 
terms for loans, than new enterprise can afford. First, the 
fact, that enterprise could afford high rates for some time 
after the war whilst war wastage was being made good, 
accustomed lenders to expect much higher rates than before 
the war. Second, the existence of political borrowers to 
meet Treaty obligations, of banking borrowers to support 
newly restored gold standards, of speculative borrowers to 
take part in Stock Exchange booms, and, latterly, of dis- 
tress borrowers to meet the losses which they have incurred 
through the fall of prices, all of whom were ready if neces- 
sary to pay almost any terms, have hitherto enabled lenders 
to secure from these various classes of borrowers higher rates 
than it is possible for genuine new enterprise to support. 
Third, the unsettled state of the world and national invest- 
ment habits have restricted the countries in which many 
lenders are prepared to invest on any reasonable terms at 
all. A large proportion of the globe is, for one reason or 
another, distrusted by lenders, so that they exact a premium 
for risk so great as to strangle new enterprise altogether. 
For the last two years, two out of the three principal 
creditor nations of the world, namely, France and the 

Jnited States, have largely withdrawn their resources from 
the internationa] market for long-term loans. 

Meanwhile, the reluctant attitude of lenders has become 
matched by a hardly less reluctant attitude on the part of 
borrowers. For the fall of prices has been disastrous to 
those who have borrowed, and anyone who has postponed 
new enterprise has gained by his delay. Moreover, the 
risks that frighten lenders frighten borrowers too. Finally, 
in the United States, the vast scale on which new capital 
enterprise has been undertaken in the last five years has 
somewhat exhausted for the time being—at any rate so 
long as the atmosphere of business depression continues— 
the profitable opportunities for yet further enterprise. By 
the middle of 1929 new capital undertakings were already 
on an inadequate scale in the world as a whole, outside the 
United States. The culminating blow has been the collapse 
of new investment inside the United States, which to-day 
is probably 20 to 30 per cent. less than it was in 1928. Thus 
in certain countries the opportunity for new profitable 
investment is more limited than it was; whilst in others 
it is more risky. 

A wide gulf, therefore, is set between the ideas of 
lenders and the ideas of borrowers for the purpose of genuine 
new capital investment; with the result that the savings of 
the lenders are being used up in financing business losses 


and distress borrowers, instead of financing new capital 
works. 

At this moment the slump is probably a little overdone 
for psychological reasons. A modest upward reaction, there- 
fore, may be due at any time. But there cannot be a real 
recovery, in my judgment, until the ideas of lenders and 
the ideas of productive borrowers are brought together 
again; partly by lenders becoming ready to lend on easier 
terms and over a wider geographical] field, partly by 
borrowers recovering their good spirits and so becoming 
readier to borrow. 

Seldom in modern history has the gap between the 
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two been so wide and so difficult to bridge. Unless we bend 
our wills and our intelligences, energized by a conviction 
that this diagnosis is right, to find a solution along these 
lines, then, if the diagnosis is right, the slump may pass 
over into a depression, accompanied by a sagging price- 
level, which might last for years, with untold damage to 
the material wealth and to the social stability of every 
country alike. Only if we seriously seek a solution, will 
the optimism of my opening sentences be confirmed—at 
least for the nearer future. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to indicate lines 
of future policy. But no one can take the first 
step except the central banking authorities of the chief 
creditor countries ; nor can any one Central Bank do enough 
acting in isolation. Resolute action by the Federal Reserve 
Banks of the United States, the Bank of France, and the 
Bank of England might do much more than most people, 
mistaking symptoms or aggravating circumstances for the 
disease itself, will readily believe. In every way the more 
effective remedy would be that the Central Banks of these 
three great creditor nations should join together in a bold 
scheme to restore confidence to the international long-term 
loan market; which would serve to revive enterprise and 
activity everywhere, and to restore prices and profits, so 
that in due course the wheels of the world’s commerce would 
go round again. And even if France, hugging the supposed 
security of gold, prefers to stand aside from the adventure 
of creating new wealth, I am convinced that Great Britain 
and the United States, like-minded and acting together, 
could start the machine again within a reasonable time; 
if, that is to say, they were energized by a confident con- 
viction as to what was wrong. For it is chiefly the lack of 
this conviction which to-day is paralyzing the hands of 
authority on both sides of the Channel and of the Atlantic. 

[WoRLD RIGHTS RESERVED. ] 


REFLECTIONS FOR REALISTS 


‘* Peace upon earth; to men, goodwill ”— 
The words perchance may bring a thrill 
To some belated mystic; 
How futile though, and out-of-date, 
How Dickensy and second-rate, 
They sound to us, whose mental state 
Is coldly realistic. 


To peace we’ve pledged our sacred word ; 
But peace is surely best deferred 
To some remote futurity, 
When it may satisfy the tests 
Of all the manifold behests 
Of ** honour,”’ ** vital interests,’’ 
And absolute ** security.’’ 


** Goodwill to men ’’—Perhaps we feel 
That loose, emotional appeal 

Has something of seduction ; 
Yet in our saner moods we pause 
To think what havoc it would cause 
In business, politics, and laws, 

And social reconstruction. .. . 


Yet, after all, the jungle law 

Of ** nature, red in tooth and claw,’’ 
Applied to human action ; 

That creed of grab, and hate, and pride, 

Though systematically tried, 

Has failed in practice to provide 
Unbroken satisfaction. 


** Peace upon earth; to men, goodwill ’’— 
It sounds impracticable, still 

Some truth may underlie it. 
As scientific moderns—bent 
On practical experiment ; 
With novelties alone content— 

Perhaps we ought to try it. 

MacFLecknoe. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


REMEMBER a serial film in which the heroine—I think 

it was Pearl White—had just become entangled in the 

works of some fearsome machine when the instalment 
provokingly came to an end, and I never discovered what 
happened to the poor girl. The Education Bill is in a 
similar predicament. Just at the real danger point—non- 
provided schools—we reported progress. Schoolgirl Saidie 
has made a marvellous journey through the Bad Lands— 
she is nearly home—but behind the next rock John the 
Scourge (of Mile-End Ranch) and his boys are in ambush— 
they mean to hold her to ransom. Will Cowboy Charlie 
Trevelyan arrive in time? I guess he will—and bring the 
ransom with him! 

* * * 

The Liberal members of the standing Committee deal- 
ing with the Agricultural Bill have most notably improved 
that measure by securing that the agricultural labourer 
shall not be shut out from the opportunities which are being 
offered to insured unemployed workers transferred to the 
land. The greatest credit is due to Miss Megan Lloyd George 
for the original inspiration of this amendment and for the 
irresistible appeal which she made on its behalf. 

* * * 


Sir J. Tudor Walters opened the Liberal challenge on 
Unemployment with a moderate and constructive speech 
devoted mainly to the opportunities provided by national 
housing needs upon which he is an acknowledged authority. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison was provided with a carefully pre- 
pared brief dealing with the work of several departments, 
but seemed for once to have lost his usual grip and con- 
fidence, and was, perhaps for that reason, unduly impatient 
under cross-examination. Mr. Churchill raised great expec- 
tations by the brilliance of his opening extravagance—in 
which he compared the Government to condemned criminals 
in Sing Sing trying to secure, by lavish fees to their 
** unscrupulous attorneys,’’ not pardon but a postponement 
of their inevitable fate. These expectations were not ful- 
filled. Free Traders will weleome the passage in which he 
admitted the blessings of cheap food-supplies, but, on the 
whole, this speech must be set down as one of Winston’s 
rare failures. Unemployment, unfortunately for him, is not 
a problem which lends itself to treatment by proclamation 
of Martial Law; and what else has he to offer? He is not 
in a good position to preach economy, and he has quite 
obviously not yet overcome his distaste for the full-blooded 
Protection which is the policy of his present place of 
spiritual exile. 

* * * 

It is fascinating to sit behind Mr. Lloyd George and 
watch his effect on supporters of the Government. At first 
there are signs of restiveness; then, as the speech goes on, 
they are succeeded by nods of agreement; and before the 
end there is irrepressible applause. When he sat down he 
had torn Mr. Morrison’s explanation to shreds and left a 
most formidable case for the Government’s final spokes- 
man to answer, Mr. Hartshorn had been expected to reply, 
but he sat significantly silent, and Mr. Greenwood’s attempt 
to fill the breach was a most uninspiring performance. The 
keenest Socialists could not regard an abstract denunciation 
of the Capitalist System as sufficient for the occasion. On 
the whole the Government has never shown to less advan- 
tage than in their handling of this debate. 


* * * 

From the back benches Mr. Norman Angell gave to the 
subject a thoughtful and comprehensive treatment along the 
lines of his recent articles in THe Nation, and Mr. Ham- 
mersley also made a most valuable contribution entirely free 
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from party spirit and worthy of a real Council of State. It 
is interesting that both these speakers and also Mr. Boothby 
and Mr. Griffith looked to the regions of Currency and 
Credit for part at least of the solution to the long-range 
problem. There might be room for a new cross-bench 
manifesto in that direction. 

* * * 


The Dye-Stuffs Poker game ended up with a “ full- 
house *’ for the Peers, and the Government only “ six- 
high.’? The debates cannot be regarded as illuminating or 
conclusive. For some members the mere fact that restric- 
tion of imports was in question was enough to settle their 
votes one way or the other. Sir H. Page Croft, if present 
when manna fell from Heaven, would certainly have 
demanded drastic steps to deal with such celestial dump- 
ing; and some Free Traders, one feels, would protest 
against interference with free importation of scorpions or 
centipedes. But for those who wished to decide the case 
on its merits the arguments produced were all open to 
criticism. The one side seemed to claim that the Dye- 
makers had made such splendid use of their ten years that 
they were firmly established, and yet that the first breath 
of free competition would cause a collapse. And the other 
side only weakened their case by dwelling on the inconveni- 
ence which consumers suffered from in the earlier years of 
the license system. The evidence was conflicting as to 
whether these restrictions are to be regarded as (a) a deadly 
poison; (b) a temporary stimulant, or (c) a staple food. 
In these circumstances Labour abstentions and Liberal 
equations are quite intelligible without giving credit to 
sinister whispers of undue influence. 

* * * 


If there was anything in these whispers Erimus wants 
to know why no one offered him so much as a Gold Flake 
to influence his vote one way or the other. The insult 
would, needless to say, have been puffed back in the face 
of the corrupter, but al] the same it is more gratifying to be 
tempted than to be merely ignored. As it was, he voted 
with the Government, partly out of principle and partly 
in fear of Mr. Leif Jones. And when he saw that valiant 
veteran rise, not like a Victorian Dodo, but rather as a 
lioness robbed of nineteen favourite cubs, and heard him 
pour his maledictions upon faint-hearts and traitors, he 
could only say, with Lady Cicely Waynflete, ‘* How glorious, 
how glorious! And what an escape! ” 

* * * 


Mr. Graham obviously could not continue to defy the 
Peers and face the consequences involved for other Acts 
(Rent Restriction, for instance) on a rather unreal majority 
of six, but by the manner of his acceptance of defeat he 
showed himself to be a philosopher and a sportsman. Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, on the other hand, spoilt the genuinely 
good work which he had done while the issue was in doubt 
by chortling and gloating over his victory like a private 
schoolboy who has brought off a practical joke. One cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Baldwin would have treated the situa- 
tion in a very different spirit. 

* * * 

The Government have only themselves to thank for the 
ominous course taken by the debate on the Adjournment. 
They have been pressed again and again for intelligible 
figures as to their progress in providing employment, but 
they prefer to take refuge behind a smoke-screen of ** man 
hours.” After hearing Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ernest 
Brown, they will rise for Christmas with the knowledge 
that there is no peace on earth for Ministers who do not 
show goodwill and determination in dealing with this vital 
problem. 


ERrmus. 
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THE CRUX OF 
THE DISARMAMENT QUESTION 
By GEORG BERNHARD. 
(Formerly Editor of the VossiscHE ZEITUNG). 


N an article published on November 29th, Lord Cecil 

reveals that he is satisfied with the progress achieved 

at the recent Geneva Conversations on the question of 
disarmament. He is right in describing as progress the very 
fact that the peoples and Governments are gradually coming 
to take this question seriously, and that the Geneva dele- 
gates no longer dare openly to display their abhorrence of 
an international handling of the matter. People in Ger- 
many, however, are much less satisfied with the results of 
the Geneva negotiations than is Lord Cecil. This feeling 
is not confined to Government circles in Germany, but is 
particularly marked in the sincerely pacifist section of the 
German people—a section which still constitutes the 
majority. These pacifists are not merely friends of peace; 
they are also Germans, and they feel keenly the injustice of 
a position where the limits of German disarmament are 
exactly determined and defined, while in other countries 
the experts meeting in council on the question of their own 
disarmament emphasize the impossibility of such limita- 
tions. Nothing shows more clearly than this the injustice 
of the double standard which it has become the custom to 
apply to the disarmament question since the Peace of Ver- 
sailles. The feeling of resentment which is thereby pro- 
voked in Germany invariably engenders that national spirit 
which has always been aroused among all peoples and in 
all ages as the reaction against manifest injustice of any 
kind. And it is this spirit in the people that is most feared 
by the sincere pacifist section in Germany, because while 
as Germans they understand it, as friends of peace they 
are obliged to combat it in view of its possible consequences. 

The endeavours of individual classes in Germany to 
secure permission to arm, in order thereby to end the in- 
justice now prevailing to Germany’s detriment, are simply 
fostered by the manner in which the problems of disarma- 
ment have been handled in Geneva. Not Germany but 
France was the author of the dictum that it was not enough 
to compare the existing armaments of the nations, their 
potential fighting strength, their “‘ potentiel de guerre,’’ 
must also be compared. If by potentiel de guerre we mean 
the possibility of waging war at all, then there is no possi- 
bility of limitation. England and America have furnished 
proof that in a prolonged war even those countries which 
are totally unprepared, or inadequately prepared, for war 
are capable of prodigious achievements in the provision of 
men and material. Wherever production is carried on for 
peace purposes, there it can also be carried on for war pur- 
poses. And once the standard of profits applicable to peace- 
time economy has been abolished, then, theoretically, abso- 
lutely no limit can be set to the further expansion and pro- 
vision of material for wartime production. Whoever really 
desires to prevent war must turn this circumstance to 
account, making it the basis of protective and preventative 
measures at the moment when war is expected to begin. If 
we keep to the term “ potentiel de guerre,’? we must 
differentiate between the ‘* potentiel au comptant ”’ and the 
** potentiel @ terme.’? The fact that a large effective 
strength in combatants and reserves enhances a nation’s 
immediate preparedness for war need not be enlarged upon. 
Nor is it necessary to show that a high proportion of officers 
and professional soldiers able to train recruits reduces the 
time required for further preparedness for war. This in- 
volves the greatest danger of all, namely, that as every adult 
male is trained within a short period of service the whole 
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nation is in reserve ready to be called up at any moment. 
It is futile to point to Switzerland as proof to the contrary, 
as in this case a democratic people is concerned whose foreign 
policy can never be directed to territorial expansion. 
Wherever nationalism and imperialism exist, it only requires 
the skilful instilling of the appropriate spirit to plunge a 
people into war. For the danger to which each individual 
is himself exposed is not realized by him until afterwards, 
and—owing to the military censorship—long afterwards by 
the masses, who have to pay the reckoning. For this very 
reason the limitation of the reserves must be the primary 
objective of every real disarmament movement. This is 
especially necessary where, as in France, the standpoint is 
adopted that disarmament in one’s own country is not 
possible without having security against attack. 

The second essential question, the importance of which 
Lord Cecil himself particularly emphasizes, is the question 
of the limitation of war material. The industry of a 
country cannot be arranged on the principle that very con- 
siderable quantities of war material cannot be produced in 
wartime, nor can the observance of such a principle be con- 
trolled. A requirement of this nature would paralyze every 
industrial activity and impede all industrial development. 
Nevertheless, the accumulation of war material and the pro- 
vision of reserves of material must be prevented, or at any 
rate controlled. In this respect my standpoint is diametric- 
ally opposed to that of Lord Cecil. I am by no means 
satisfied with contro] through the Budget. I admire Lord 
Cecil’s optimism in assuming that the taxpayer is aware of 
what war preparations cost him. I assert that even in a 
country with such great parliamentary power as Great 
Britain this is not the case. In all countries the Army and 
Navy estimates are obscure. In nearly every country there 
are supplementary war estimates which are mysteriously 
apportioned among a number of separate Budgets. And in 
nearly every country, too, internal political criticism of 
the Army estimates and, in a higher degree, of the supple- 
mentary war estimates is stifled by a legal ruling, accepted 
with understandable patriotism, in respect of high treason. 
Control of the effective strength, reserves or even war 
material, through the estimates means no control. 

There is but one effective method of control, and that 
is an international control, which each individual State must 
pledge itself to tolerate and foster. Anything else is but an 
ineffectual expedient or, at best, half measure. Anything 
else means lulling the peoples into false security and giving 
the preponderating power into unscrupulous hands when 
matters take a serious turn. 

It is in general a mistake to assume that the official 
Army and Navy estimates, together with the unrevealed 
war budget, represent the entire cost of war preparation 
which the nations have to pay. An invisible, practically 
incalculable, but certainly infinitely greater amount than 
that which the peoples of Europe have to pay yearly in 
taxes in respect of official, semi-official, and unofficial costs 
directly connected with armaments is involved in the mil- 
lions swallowed up directly or indirectly by the high protec- 
tive duties. The policy of protection by high Customs 
duties is dictated not so much by requirements and views 
of a purely economic nature as by the need, felt even by 
the very smallest countries, to establish and protect a 
national key industry, the sole purpose of which is to safe- 
guard the country in case of war. These artificially reared 
industries, some of which are kept alive at all only by 
artificial means, consider every kind of war propaganda and 
the fomenting of fear as a means of self-preservation. An 
effectual international armament control in all and by all 
nations would put a stop not only to the accumulation of 
material—thereby eliminating a large part of the spon- 
taneous risk of war—but also to the provocative activities of 
those economically interested in preparations for war. 

[Copyright 1930 by Co-operation.] 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE 


Sir,—It is sad to see THE NaTION falling into a dan- 
gerous politico-mathematical fallacy. In your article, ‘‘ The 
Alternative Voie,’’ in last week’s issue, you state that the 
Alternative Vote ‘‘ would secure the defeat of Protection, 
unless there were a majority for it in the constituencies.” 
There is, of course, a slight ambiguity in that statement, 
but if it is intended to mean that a Protectionist Parliament 
could not be elected, under the A. V., unless a majority 
of the votes recorded in the country were Protectionist 
(which seems the obvious meaning) then the statement is 
clearly wrong. 

The A. V., by reducing the number of candidates in each 
constituency to two, and by the transfer to those two of 
the votes of the eliminated candidates, does do away with 
the evil of the minority member ; but it does not therefore 
(as is so often assumed) do away with the much greater 
evil of a Parliamentary majority representing only an 
electoral minority. 

To show, hypothetically, how this might happen, let us 
assume a Parliament of only three members, each represent- 
ing three thousand electors, and let us assume also that 
in each constituency, after the transfer of the votes of the 
eliminated candidates, there are left a Free Trade and a 
Protectionist candidate, It would be not at all unlikely that 
a result such as the following might come about :— 


Constituency A: 


Protectionist ok ae oe whe 1,600 
Free Trader ee vist a sere 1,400 
Protectionist elected by ... — 200 


Constituency B: 


Protectionist ae =u ae ae 1,600 
Free Trader a is ee oe 1,400 
Protectionist elected by ... er 200 


Constituency C: 


Free Trader a ae Me ate 2,000 
Protectionist iu Ae rad ee 1,000 
Free Trader elected by ... es 1,000 





Thus 4,200 Protectionist votes would secure two members, 
whereas 4,800 Free Trade votes would secure only one— 
and this without there being a minority member in any 
constituency. 

A survey of the constituencies of Great Britain would, 
I think, make it clear that a similarly unrepresentative 
result might well take place in a general election under the 
A. V., without anything fantastically unlikely being assumed 
in the division of opinion between one constituency and 
another. 

The A. V. is not an electoral method which, viewed 
nationally, will give a logical result, save by chance. If a 
logical result (i.e., a Parliament representative of the broad 
lines of opinion in the country) is what is desired, there 
is nothing for it but some proportional system of election. 
—Yours, &c., 

Toto A, WILLIAMS. 

10, Mulberry Walk, S.W.3. 

December 16th 1930. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


Si1r,—I have read very carefully Mr, John H. Humphreys’ 
letter on the above subject in your issue of December 20th. 
I am, however, unconvinced. 

Mr. Humphreys stresses the disadvantages of the Alter- 
native Vote, and the advantages of Proportional Represen- 
tation. Every conceivable reform will have its disadvan- 
tages more or less, and P.R. is by no means exempt from 
them. Two of its outstanding demerits are always present 
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to me. 
columns? 

(1) In order to obtain true P.R. the constituencies must 
be so large as to obscure or destroy any personal merit or 
demerit of the candidates. We shall find ourselves obliged 
to vote for a party ticket irrespective of individuals. 

(2) With the three great parties numerically divided as 
they are at present it would be very rare indeed that any one 
of them could secure sufficient representation to be indepen- 
dent of the other two. This fact it appears to me would 
largely tend to stagnation in legislation. The party in 
office, if they wished to retain it, would be compelled to 
lean first to the right and then to the left as occasion required. 
They would be placed in the same unfortunate position as 
the fabled gentleman with the ass, with about an equal 
chance of success. 

P.R. is undoubtedly ethically correct, but I doubt if it 
would make for good Government in this country. I am 
always, however, open to conviction, and should be really 
glad if your readers would air their views on the subject 
through the hospitality of your correspondence columns,— 
Yours, &c., 


May I mention them in your correspondence 


W. F. CornIsH. 


S1r,—In view of Mr. MacDonald’s apparent unwilling- 
ness at the present time to consider any measure of Electoral 
Reform other than that of the Alternative Vote, the following 
extract from page 256 of his book ‘‘ Socialism: Critical and 
Constructive,’’ may be of interest: ‘‘ Proportional Represen- 
tation, with all its deficiencies, alone seems to afford a 
practical working scheme, and the political parties will have 
to be left to work out for themselves the various electoral 
problems which this method will present to them.”’— 
Yours, &c., 

W. R. PRICE. 

61, Montagu Square, W.1. 

December 20th, 1930. 


LONDON TRAFFIC 


Sir,—I must again trespass on your valuable space, as 
Mr. Christopher Brunner seems to think that the discussion 
is chiefly concerned with the merits of the tram as compared 
with the bus. This was not my intention, the issue being 
whether it is expedient to scrap the tramways immediately, 
as was advocated in your original article. No one doubts 
that the bus is more suited to modern conditions than the 
tram ; it is a question of business and of social service. 
Would any sane investor write off property worth at least 
£27,000,000, when this property continues to carry a 
quarter of London’s travelling public, which is all the time 
increasing with the growth of the Metropolis? 

Mr. Brunner suggests that the trams are excluded from 
Central London on grounds of congestion. This is entirely 
untrue, the reason being that the tramways were only 
partly completed when the petrol bus became operative, 
and the L.C.C. did not extend the lines in view of this new 
competitor. I still maintain that fuller statistics are 
required before trams can be condemned on grounds of 
congestion. My own experience as a motorist is that a 
tram is more easy to negotiate than a bus, as the lines 
clearly indicate its route, whereas buses have a way of 
dodging about between the centre and side of the road. 
The motorist does know when he can pass a tram ; on the 
other hand, buses usually travel in queues, and the hind- 
most driver seems to delight in trying to get ahead of the 
others, causing great inconvenience to the traffic. 

The coal used by the trams admittedly does not arise 
in discussing congestion, but it is certainly very pertinent 
to their proposed abolition. Anything which harms the 
coal industry must be taken into account from the national 
standpoint, as the experts are by no means agreed that the 
internal combustion engine is the power of the present 
century. There is an equally strong case to be made for 
electricity, and in Britain electricity is mainly generated 
from coal.—Yours, &c., 

. JOHN BENN. 

December 17th, 1930. 
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HOW IT LOOKS FROM INDIA 


S1r,—Mr. Brailsford’s article in your issue of Nov. 22nd 
will have been read with painful astonishment by many of 
vour readers. There is one aspect of the present situation in 
India which is likely to be lost sight of in the general indig- 
nation which all right-minded people must feel at brutal 
acts of repression where these have been proved. India 
appears at present to be ruled by Ordinance and executive 
orders, and though it is part of the policy of the 
Satyagrahas not to enter a defence or to appeal against 
convictions, there are caSes on record where such appeals 
have been made and convictions quashed :— 

(1) The Bombay High Court in an appeal against the 
conviction of Mrs. Lukmani has declared peaceful picketing 
not to be an offence under special Ordinance. 

(2) The same view has been taken by the Sessions Judge 
at Sialkot in the Punjab in a case in which eighteen 
prisoners had been sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment. He set aside the sentences, and declared :— 


“Picketing is no offence under this Picketing) 
Ordinance. The word ‘ Picketing’ is nowhere used in the 
so-called Picketing Ordinance. Asking people to enrol them- 
selves as volunteers for picketing foreign cloth shops is no 
offence. A volunteer standing aside and merely trying to 
persuade a customer by folding his (or her) hands and 
arguing but not obstructing or blocking his way would not 
be guilty under the Ordinance. A verbal discussion will not 
render the man (or woman) liable.” 


(3) The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta has 
given a judgment in which he held that the whipping of 
boys under sixteen under the so-called Picketing Ordinance 
is illegal. 

(4) Mr. Justice Pandalai of the Madras High Court set 
aside the ban on the so-called Gandhi Cap which had been 
enforced by a district magistrate. 

(5) Orders served on members of the Committee formed 
to inquire into reported police excesses at Ranpur have been 
declared to be without proper sanction. 

These cases are by no means exceptional, and it is 
obvious that were it not for the impartiality of the higher 
Courts, the present repressions in India would take on a 
graver aspect in view of the illegal nature of some of the 
sentences passed upon offenders against special Ordinances. 
There seems to be a crying need for a judicial investigation 
into the whole question of the application of the Ordinances 
and the method of arrest and conviction under them.— 
Yours, &c., 

BAsIL P. HOWELL, 
London Representative New INDIA. 

36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


THE SMALLHOLDER AND HIS HEN 


Srr,—Regarding Mr. G. T. Garratt’s interesting article, 
‘*The Smallholder and His Hen,’’ would it be possible to 
keep one thousand birds on three acres of ground and no 
more, unless entirely on the intensive system? I think not. 
Three to four hundred birds would be sufficient to make 
the £100 plus rent, that is, if the operator took up the sale 
of day-old chicks, stock birds, sittings, &c. He would obtain 
a strain of a well-known breeder and sell the surplus stock 
at good prices. As the number of backyarders is about 
600,000 in this country there would be a good demand for 
some time. But which is best, to give a man a dole of 
£50 a year at a capital of £500 or more, or place him on 
a holding at the same capital cost with a production of 
£400 a year in foodstuffs? Experts say no exports means 
no imports ; as imports to England mean food, any scheme 
which increases the supplies is worthy of consideration, 
cost being secondary. We in Manchester know how tremen- 
dous the fall in exports has become.—Yours, &c., 


W. POPPLEWELL, 
Ex-Servicemen’s Poultry Instructor. 
5, Warwick Ave, West Didsbury, Manchester. 
December 16th, 1930. 
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AN AGREED UNEMPLOYMENT POLICY 


Srr,—In the last of his series of articles in THE NATION 
Mr. Norman Angell draws in the threads and concludes that 
the problem of unemployment can best be dealt with by 
‘‘ organization of the maykei,” He would establish a 
‘* Home Marketing Board’ as we have already established 
an Empire Marketing Board, which would act as a ‘ Co- 
ordinating Centre,’ bringing seller and buyer more 
intimately together and keeping potential users more fully 
posted than they are now as to improved machines, up-to- 
date methods of production, and co-operative effort in 
general. This Home Markefing Board would thus be a 
kind of educating centre for both buyer and seller; it 
would be an effective way of increasing efficiency all round, 
and Mr. Angell claims that not only would it reduce the 
mass of unemployment, but that it could be got through 
easily, for it need meet with no opposition from any vested 
interest. 

Perhaps not, yet I fail to see how this plan can perma- 
nently contribute to the solution of the problem. It is a 
plan to increase efficiency, and if we look back over the 
economic history, not only of this, but of all progressive 
countries, we find one long record of progress along these 
lines, a progress which has culminated in the wonderful 
improvements of the last hundred years. Bui we also find 
that the menace of unemployment has kept pace with the 
improvements, and was never so serious as it is to-day. 
Despite these ever more perfect labour-saving devices and 
co-ordination of industries, it was never more hard to get 
a job than it now is, and never more difficult to keep it. 
With all respect we must go to the root of the matter and 
take the deeper cut. 

Allow me very briefly to suggest what that deeper cut 
must be. In Water’s ‘‘ Economic History of England”? it 
is recorded that: ‘‘in 1770 rent was about 10s. an acre, 
which was twenty times that of the fifteenth century, the 
price of wheat was 63 times, that of labour 33 times.’’ Rent 
had gained at the expense of industry. If this statement 
had recorded the value of land in cities, a still greater 
disproportionate rise in rent would have been disclosed, and 
there can be no doubt that the disproportion has further 
increased since 1770. 

The above illustrates a natural law which closely bears 
on the subject at issue, viz., that as population increases and 
powers of production improve, so does the rent of land— 
the price paid for leave to use—rise. Mr. Angell’s Home 
Marketing Board would be no exception to this law. It 
would inevitably lead to higher rents. Were this fund 
paid to the community, nothing but good would result from 
the natural law. But when, as now, it is appropriated 
by a section only, it acts as a steadily growing obstacle 
or obstruction which industry must surmount before it is 
allowed to get to work. 

In very many cases this obstacle often reaches such a 
height as to prevent industry from making a start at all. 
This is because in progressive countries like ours where 
land is quickly rising in value, speculation and withhold- 
ing for the rise takes place and the land famine which 
results enables artificially high prices to be exacted for 
such land as is allowed to come into use. Thus, the barrier 
against industry and employment grows. Every site round 
about our industrial centres which has a value but still 
remains idle means that the price asked is more than 
industry can pay; means that the obstacle is higher than 
industry can surmount, and men stand idle in consequence. 

However desirable improvements such as Mr. Angell 
suggests may be, experience shows that they cannot per- 
manently prevent unemployment so long as the obstacle 
which keeps pace with them is allowed to remain.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. R. LESTER. 

Keynes Place, Horsted Keynes. 

December &th, 1930. 


fA letter from Mr. John Strachey replying to Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s article on ‘‘The Mosley Programme” will be 
published in our next issue.—Ep1Tor, NATION. | 
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CHRISTMAS IN HAWAII 


N the back page of an illustrated paper I have just 
seen an advertisement which has impressed me deeply. 
From time to time, I have observed, this happens. 
The common reader glances through magazines, looks at 
the daily papers, gives a more or less desultory attention to 
a book. Then, quite suddenly, a sentence starts out of the 
page, a phrase, a chapter, an advertisement, and the 
universe is illuminated. ‘* This,’ the reader says, ‘* really 
is something. Now I know.’’ And, indeed, on such occa- 
sions he feels himself akin to Matthew Arnold, 
‘“ And then he thinks he knows 
The Hills where his life rose, 
The Sea where it goes.”’ 
And that may, or may not, be satisfactory, according to 
the nature of the illumination. 

The advertisement which made me experience kinship 
with Matthew Arnold is what one calls, I believe, a Full 
Page Coloured Illustrated Spread. I am not quite sure of 
the technical terms, but they should be spectacular. It is 
an advertisement de luxe. It is printed on smooth, thick, 
slippery, expensive paper, and down rather more than half 
of the page runs the picture of a seductive young brown- 
skinned woman, her black hair crowned with a white wreath, 
dancing below an enormous primrose-coloured moon, knee 
high in red, white, purple, and yellow flowers. A brown- 
skinned man, decently attired in white flannels, with a 
natty bow tie, plays a ukulele, while two Anglo-Saxons, 
male and female, observe the entertainment with con- 
descending interest. 

The picture has been thus designed by an artist in the 
employment of the Hawaii Tourist Bureau, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, U.S.A., and it represents, I feel sure, the fine flower 
of advertising psychology. But the picture is as nothing 
compared to the text. Beside it runs a column of letter- 
press, printed in attractively graded type :— 

** Hawaii in Winter. 
. . - Fashion’s Newest Fad. 

Christmas in the South Seas! Hawaii’s Winter Season 
beginning now in Autumn, and lingering until the night- 
blooming Cereus heralds the approach of lovely Summer, 
centres a brilliant period about the Yuletide holidays. . . . 
To-night the Southern Cross shimmers on the horizon . . . 
touches with the wand of wonder sophisticates from Europe 
and America. . . . They have been drawn by oft-told tales 
of social smartness in the fascinating fringes of the tropics 
. . . tales of Christmas Carols pulsing in pure Hawaiian 
cadence under a velvet star-lit sky . . . tales of rare delight 
in the Land Where Winter is only a Name.” 

Let me say at once that the punctuation is not mine. 
Not mine those little dots. I would indeed give a good deal 
to know what subtle omissions they indicate; or perhaps 
they do not indicate omissions but, like the similar dots in 
the English version of Maeterlinck’s ‘* Peléas and Mélisande,”’ 
serve only to express that ineffable thought which is beyond 
speech, trailing after every spoken sentence. 

But even without the dots, this surely is a magnificent 
specimen of style. That first passage, ‘* Hawaii’s Winter 
Season,’? &c., has a touch of Thomas Traherne in its 
ecstatic yet mellifluous rhythm, flavoured by contact with 
the highly developed technique of Movie Advertisements. 
** Centres a brilliant period,’’ is reminiscent of ** features a 
brilliant performance,” illustrating that passage from sub- 
stantive to predicate which is one of the most interesting 
characteristics of the Movie-Talkie prose, while the use of 
** sophisticates ”? as a noun clearly proves that under the 
same influence our English language is growing more and 
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more flexible, until soon it may become like certain obscure 
African dialects which have—I speak under correction, being 
no philologist—practically no distinction between their 
different parts of speech. 

But this is not all. ‘* Blue waters are tinged with 
shades stolen from the skies. . . . Folds of fluffy mists don 
the crimson glow of sunset. . . . The dark of great groves 
of coco-palms marches down to spangled surf. . . . There is 
laughter and the throb of vibrant ukulele. . . Smart cars 
tread the shaded aisles of native villages ... dip into 
exquisite valleys to emerge by painted beach where outrigger 
and surf-board vie in the creamy froth of lazy combers.”’ 
Myself, I rather fancy the omission of the article before 
** ukulele ’? and ‘* beach.’? Sophisticates clearly to-day 
omit articles, definite or indefinite, as formerly they omitted 
the final ‘* g*’ from present participles. Some day a 
Sophisticates’ Grammar will have to be compiled, though 
the time has not yet come for a standardization of their 
language. 

The fascinations of style and vocabulary by no means 
exhaust the charm of this little masterpiece, however. Far 
greater than its verbal felicities are its psychological attrac- 
tions. Its final paragraph runs, ‘‘ Go for Christmas, Stay 
for Spring. Proud liners are waiting to whisk you from 
Winter’s rudeness to the pulsing joys of perpetual Spring. 
Great hotels sparkle in Continental grandeur, yet glow with 
the soft warmth of Hawaiian hospitality. Luxury takes 
on a new meaning in a pastel-painted world.”” I am not 
sure if the repetition of ‘‘ pulsing” is not a mistake. 
Christmas Carols, you will observe ‘* pulse ’”’; the joys of 
perpetual spring ‘* pulse”? also. The economy of words 
seems a trifle misplaced. 

But apart from this minor defect, what power, what 
seduction, what persuasiveness—truly an invitation by a 
master-hand. For observe the psychological appeal. Right 
in the beginning we are assured that Hawaii in Winter is 
‘* Fashion’s Newest Fad.’’? There is nothing dowdy here, 
nothing eccentric. Novel enough to be smart, fashionable 
enough to be correct, we are immediately reassured that no 
doubt of taste should distract us from the contemplation of 
Hawaii. Then that light note of flattery, ‘* sophisticates 
from Europe and America ’’—does it not call to our deepest 
natures? Do we not all long to be Sophisticates, at home 
in the world, purged of all gaucherie and self-mistrust? Do 
not even the crude recruiting posters of the British Army, 
assure the unemployed ex-board-school boy, ** You can’t be 
a man of the world unless you see the world? ” You cannot 
become a European Sophisticate unless you spend Christmas 
in Hawaii. 

Observe also the combination of luxury and adventure. 
Strangeness is hinted—the Southern Cross, the wand of 
wonder, *‘ the dark of great groves ”? (I like * the dark 
of ’’), the shaded aisles of native villages. But nowhere is 
discomfort. Proud liners, great hotels, smart cars, all wait 
upon our need. Indeed, the two recurrent words of the 
column are ‘* smart’’? and ** pulsing,’? the one standing 
for all of Mr. Michael Arlen, all that is smooth, artificial, 
ordered, and fashionable; the other for all of D. H. Law- 
rence, all that is natural, vital, dark, strange, living, and 
wild. We may be smart in Hawaii. Oft-told tales of social 
smartness draw us there. But do we, for all our social 
smartness, lose that which Mr. Lawrence told us makes 
men men? (And, presumably, women women)? We do 
not. The pulsing joys of perpetual spring await us with 
laughter and the throb of vibrant ukulele. Are we Pagan? 
Then let us remember that Yuletide was a primitive heathen 
festival. Are we respectable? Then we can listen to the 
Christian melody of Christmas Carols pulsing in pure 
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Hawaiian cadence under a velvet star-lit sky. There is, it 
seems, something for everyone at Christmas in Hawaii. 

Was it surprising that such an advertisement struck 
my conscious mind with a violent impact? ‘* There are 

wrote Mr. Edwyn Bevan in his study of Stoics 

and Sceptics, ‘* which come home to us with such distinct- 
ness that to doubt is a physical impossibility. ‘ The impres- 
sion,’ says Zeno, * takes hold of us by the hair and drags 
us to assent.’ *? The impression that dragged me by the 
hair was the realization that this advertisement-writer is 
in the direct succession of Hakluyt, ‘* industrious Hakluyt,”’ 
whom Drayton begged to attend the voyages of the Vir- 
ginian adventurers, that his records might inflame other 
men to seek fame by further travel. He is the modern 
product to whose making have gone the ardours and 
endurances of Drake and Columbus, of Raleigh, Frobisher, 
Cabot; for whose instruction psychologists have investi- 
gated, and popular lecturers given bright talks on the 
Technique of Sailsmanship; all the enterprise of the 
pioneers, the resourceful patience of their patrons, and the 
accumulated knowledge of their successors have resulted in 
this perfect page of resilient prose. 

For the copy-writer has mastered the secret of every 
He has made it his business to study the 
desire of the nations, and this, he sees, is what we want at 
Christmas—social smartness and mystery, the grandeur of 
great hotels, and the pulsing joys of a perpetual spring, all 
accompanied by the vibrant ukulele, and the pulsing purity 
of Christmas Carols. Adeste Fideles, he sings. Oh come, all 
ye faithful. Come to the raptures which you have chosen, 
and enjoy them. Board the proud liners, and come to 
watch the brown-skinned gentlemen in natty little bow-ties 
playing while girls dance with white wreaths in their hair, 
not for their natural joie de vivre, but for your pleasure. 
Nothing is said about the price. But that, of course, is 
understood. For what a man desires, we have been told, 
shows what he is; and this is civilization. Now I know. 


things,”’ 


man’s longing. 


WINIFRED HOo.utsy. 


SADLER’S WELLS 


HEN on Twelfth Night the Old Vie company 
reopens Sadler’s Wells Theatre (with ‘* Twelfth 


Night ’?) a new and honourable chapter will be 
begun in the chequered history of this famous old playhouse. 
A successful issue will be brought also to the devoted work 
of a Committee, of which the Duke of Devonshire is chair- 
man, which for six years or more has laboured to raise the 
necessary funds to rebuild the theatre and make it an Old 
Vie for North London. A long period of neglect had left 
it a derelict ruin. There has risen on the site a spacious 
and beautiful building fully adapted to the excellent cause 
it will serve as another London home for Shakespeare and 
opera. 

The history of Sadler’s Wells properly begins in the year 
1684 when some workmen, digging in the garden of a Mr. 
Sadler, a road surveyor, came across an ancient well that 
was discovered to have chalybeate properties. (It was by 
some identified as having belonged to the ancient Priory of 
Clerkenwell.) At the time when the fashion for drinking 
such spring waters was becoming popular Mr. Sadler, who 
had ever an eye to the main chance, found himself in posses- 
sion not only of a well but of a gold mine. Londoners 
flocked to the new health resort to dissipate their humours 
and relieve their aches and pains, and as the draught was 
pretty nauseous, it is said to have been sweetened for them 
with ** Rhenish wine, caraway seeds, and tobacco,”’ a com- 
bination which more than ever suggests a highly unpleasant 
emetic. 

But Mr. Sadler was all energy in his endeavour to 
make the drinking of his water a social] and a pleasant busi- 
ness. From humble beginnings—for he started only by 
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way of programme with a lady in a glen playing the 
dulcimer and a gentleman in a shell-work grotto playing a 
pipe and tabor—he developed the entertainment side of his 
gardens by building a ‘* Musick House.”? Of this building 
the present theatre is the lineal descendant, for there has 
never been a time since that there has not been some kind 
of place ef amusement on the spot. Sadler made no extra 
charge for admission to his Musick House, but ran it on a 
principle common in France to-day, that the price of 
refreshment covered the charge for the entertainment. 

From its inception until the great reign of Samuel 
Phelps began in 1844, the entertainment at Sadler’s Wells 
was always of the lightest and often of the broadest 
character. It had many vicissitudes, at times it sank to 
the lowest depths of disreputability. In 1744 it was 
prosecuted as a place injurious to public morals. Two years 
later admission is advertised as being ** a pint of wine, 1s.” 
One feature of the programme which must have been 
singularly unpleasant was a dramatized version of Hogarth’s 
** Harlot’s Progress ’’—but in the main successive managers 
seem to have relied on tumblers and jugglers with their 
feats of skill. 

A landmark in the history of Sadler’s Wells is the year 
1765 when a Clerkenwell builder named Rosoman pulled 
down the old wooden Musick House and built a stone theatre. 
Admission to this was 2s. 6d. to the boxes, 1s. to the pit, 
and 6d. to the gallery, and ** for an extra sixpence a pint of 
good wine that had been four years in the wood.’? The 
character of the entertainment does not seem to have 
changed; nor did it under Rosoman’s successor, Tom King 
of Drury Lane, one of whose playbills announced that Miss 
Richer would appear on two slack wires and pass through 
a hoop with a pyramid of glasses on her head, and Master 
Richer would perform on a tight rope with a skipping rope; 
Joseph Darton would drink a glass of wine placed upon 
the stage backwards and beat a drum at the same time; a 
man named Lawrence would throw a somersault over 
twelve men’s heads, and Paul Redige would throw a somer- 
sault over two men on horseback, each of the men having 
a lighted candle on his head. In the science of tumbling 
and contortion we can have little to teach the eighteenth 
century. 

Sadler’s Wells saw the début of Edmund Kean when, as 
a boy then named Master Carey, he recited the principal 
speech of Rolla from Sheridan’s ** Pizarro,’’? but next to 
that of Phelps himself the most distinguished name con- 
nected with the ** Wells ”’ is that of Joseph Grimaldi. Like 
many other great actors Grimaldi started his stage career 
incredibly early. He appeared at two years old as a sprite, 
and at three as a monkey. (That veteran dramatic critic 
Mr. H. Chance Newton recalls an early appearance of his 
own at Sadler’s Wells in the character of a duck.) The 
famous clown had a hard life of it from the start, and in 
his early days used to run nightly between Islington and 
Drury Lane to make appearances at both places. More 
has been written about Grimaldi than any other clown. 
Ee achieved an enormous popularity which was no doubt 
thoroughly deserved. He was principally associated with 
Sadler’s Wells, where he sang his song ** Hot Codlins ” 
for the first time in 1819. He bade farewell to the place 
in 1828, 

By a skilful piece of engineering Sadler’s Wells was at 
one time converted into an ** aquatic ’? theatre. This was 
during the reign of Charles Dibdin (1804) when an immense 
tank was installed, fed from the New River. Many of 
Dibdin’s own nautical dramas were performed, and the 
height of realism was reached with real ships floating on 
real water. Many of Dibdin’s well-known sea songs were 
written for these entertainments. 

But the zenith of Sadler’s Wells was reached in the 
year 1844, when Samuel Phelps, taking advantage of the 
removal of privileges from the patent theatres, opened the 
playhouse jointly with Mrs. Warner and Thomas Greenwood. 
In his ** History of the London Stage ”? (from which admir- 
able book I have drawn freely for information) Mr. H. 
Barton Baker reminds us that the great theatres were then 
** handed over to wild beast shows ”? and were ‘* sunk in 
the utmost degradation.”? At this deplorable time, under 
Phelps’s direction, ‘* the little remote suburban house was 
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filled nightly with an eager, rapt audience fresh from the 
workshop and the counter.’? Whilst poetical drama was 
at its lowest ebb in the West End, Phelps succeeded in 
crowding Sadler’s Wells and ‘‘ making Shakespeare pay ” 
for twenty years. 

Phelps’s ambition ‘jater achieved by Miss Baylis) was 
to produce every one of Shakespeare’s plays. He did suc- 
ceed in producing all but three or four, all indeed except 
“ Titus Andronicus,” ** Troilus and Cressida,’’? and the 
three parts of “‘ King Henry VI.”? His repertoire was not 
exclusively Shakespearian (he must have been almost the last 
to revive Goldsmith’s ** Good-Natured Man ’’), and him- 
self excelled in such parts as Sir Peter Teazle and Sir Giles 
Overreach. But his main contribution to the stage was 
his dignified revivals of Shakespeare. He may be said also 
to have to some extent founded a school of acting, and he 
certainly established Sadler’s Wells as the recognized home 
of the higher drama for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The vicissitudes which again overcame the theatre after 
Phelps had left were relieved for a period when Mrs. Bateman 
in 1879 reconstructed the interior and made an attempt to 
revive its prestige. But its periods of degradation were 
more frequent, and ihe present writer remembers some 
twenty years ago attending a “‘ twice-nightly ’? melodrama 
which was almost a burlesque of itself. Mr. Barton Baker 
(above quoted) advances a-theory that the conventional 
mould of melodrama was formed out of a real hatred of the 
aristocracy : ** Every actor who appeared in a black coat, 
silk hat, and white Berlin gloves was at once recognized 
to be a villain, while rags always covered an honest heart, 
even though it might be associated with a damaged reputa- 
tion.”? The idea of melodrama as the drama of revolt is an 
interesting one. 

Now Sadler’s Wells is to return to the Phelps tradi- 
tion, happily with the assurance that the experiment can 
be guaranteed of success. Under the aegis and direction of 
Miss Lilian Baylis, the same companies that perform Shake- 
speare and opera on the Surrey side will perform them on 
the North. Her magnificent work will be duplicated, 
enabling her to keep her actors in more permanent employ- 
ment and double the influence of her present theatre as a 
practical school of training. The new theatre serves an 
area of humble pretensions which will provide her with 
audiences as constant and faithful as she attracts to the 
Old Vic. Indeed, it is safe to say that nowhere is there 
more excitement at the opening of Sadler’s Wells than in 
Islington, Finsbury, and Clerkenwell. Even Bloomsbury is 
alive to its new acquisition. 

J. B.S. B. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Toad of Toad Hall,’ Lyric Theatre. 


R. A. A. MILNE has adapted Kenneth Grahame’s 
M toi ‘* The Wind in the Willows ”’ for the stage with 

extraordinary tact and judgment, and the result is a 
delightful entertainment which is surely destined to take its 
place among the hardy annuals of Christmas. The characters 
of Mole, Water Rat, Mr. Badger, and Toad himself have 
been brought to life as Mr. Grahame conceived them, and 
Mr. Milne has added many characteristic touches of his 
own, in perfect harmony with the original, while the music 
by Mr. H. Fraser-Simson is both tuneful and appropriate. 
The spirit of the animal fantasy has been completely cap- 
tured by the principal actors. Mr. Frederick Burtwell is 
superb as the gay, volatile, and boastful Toad; Mr. Ivor 
Barnard gives an equally polished rendering of the busy, 
alert, kindly Water Rat; and Mr. Richard Goolden seems 
actually to have acquired the scurrying, humble, greedy but 
grateful personality of Mole. My only regret is that the 
ferrets, weasels, stoats, rabbits, squirrels, and field-mice are 
all too much alike. Next year I shall expect to see them 
divided into clearly recognizable groups with characteristic 
aances. 


“Smoky Cell,” at Wyndham’s. 


America becomes daily more medieval. New York, 
continually shooting up new towers, is San Gimignano on 
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a larger scale, and bootleggers, gunmen, and racketeers are 
feudal barons writ large. Mr. Edgar Wallace is their 
minstrel, and now that their depredations have spread from 
Chicago to the marches of New York, he has followed ‘* On 
the Spot ”? with a new ballad, ‘* Smoky Cell.’”? I recommend 
everyone to go to Wyndham’s Theatre, for I think that 
this is Mr. Wallace at his best. The action never sags, and 
the acting could not be better. Too much of ‘* On the 
Spot *”? was derived from real life; if one had read Mr. Sul- 
livan’s admirable ‘* Look at Chicago,’ half the interest of 
the play was lost. But ‘*‘ Smoky Cell ”’ is more imaginative 
without being more improbable. A racketeer (need I” 
explain?) is a blackmailer who extorts money by threats 
from shopkeepers. Alcohol is the first and greatest racket, 
but it is possible to racketeer in any commodity from eggs 
to coffins. Mr. Wallace, Cassandra-like, prophecies a racket 
in a commodity hitherto untouched, leisure. In Chester 
County every millionaire who does not pay his toll to the 
local racketeering Baron is murdered. But the head of the 
police, surprisingly enough, is not in the gangster’s pay. 
And the duel between the two men makes one of the most 
exciting plays I have ever seen. Mr. Bernard Vedell, Mr. 
Percy Parsons, Mr. Ben Welden, and Mr. Harold Huth 
give superb performances, and Mr. Wallace has had the 
skill to keep all women not only out of his cast but even 
off the iips of his characters. But I cannot help wondering 
if Mr. Wallace is not partly responsible for the spread of 
crime in America. We al! know that Nature imitates Art, 
and if gangsters did not exist, Mr. Wallace would have been 
obliged to invent them. 


‘‘Jane’s Legacy,’’ Duchess Theatre, 

We know with tolerable certainty what to expect from 
a new play by Mr. Eden Phillpotts. We know that its appeal 
will be within a limited range, and if we have seen one or 
two of his previous plays we know what sort of range that 
is. And yet there is a sneaking hope when the curtain goes 
up that the author of ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife ’? and ** Yellow 
Sands ” and ** Devonshire Cream ”’ will either have struck 
out in a new direction or have surpassed himself in the old 
one. But with ‘* Jane’s Legacy,’’ he has done neither, and 
the limitations are more apparent than ever. The frequent 
use of parties and legacies is only an outward sign of them; 
the rea] trouble is that the author’s undeniable flair for the 
character drawing of village types, while it is sensitive and 
never patronizing, is insignificant; and the dialogue, while 
here it never droops for long, is not sprightly enough to 
hold the stage by itself. The types act according to their 
characteristics, not according to themselves. At its worst, 
this system degenerates into such a creation as the Rev. 
Philip Ryle (for whom Mr. Stanley Newman made valiant 
efforts) : a stock overdrawn country parson who talks about 
gargoyles and transepts and ‘* my dear people,” and at its 
best it allows such a character as Sergeant Merryweather 
Chugg to bluster and booze (Mr. Frank Pettingell did both 
in fine style) from beginning to end, but never to transcend 
himself and live for once. The scenery is pretty, and the 
costumes, and the characters themselves, with a prettiness 
which is enhanced by the setting of a hundred years ago, 
the church bells ringing, and the talk of Napoleonic Wars, 
square pianofortes, and medlar trees. But the play is dis- 
appointing. : 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, December 27th.— 

Crystal Palace Grand Continental Circus. 

Carols by the Guildhouse Quartet, Victoria and Albert 

Museum, 3. 

Major F, Yeats-Brown, on ** Strange Christmases,”’ the 

Wireless, 7. 

The Habima Players, at the Phoenix. 
Monday, December 29th.— 

** Richard II.,’? at the Old Vic. 

Signor Gorno’s marionettes performing Bottesini’s 

** Ali Baba,’”? at the Arts Theatre. 

Lord Cecil of Chelwood, on ‘ The Prospects for Dis- 

armament,’’? the Wireless, 9.20. 
Thursday, January Ist.— 

Schoolboys’ Exhibition at Olympia. 

Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
HANGING NO REMEDY 


tion.”? So spoke Dr. Johnson in 1783, protesting 
(entirely with Boswell’s approval) that the closing 
of this classic spot with its exhibitions was no improvement : 
‘* Sir, executions are intended to draw spectators. If they 
don’t draw spectators, they don’t answer their purpose. 
The old method was most satisfactory to all parties.” 


"T YBURN itself is not safe from the fury of innova- 


Generally, there was a feeling that, in spite of the fall of 
Tyburn Tree, some form of public execution was necessary 
to all parties,’? and it was not until 1868 that the Times 
could announce with great eloquence that the gallows 
spectacle so damningly described by Dickens in the Datty 
News of 1846, was a thing of the past. But was it, and is 
it? Literally, the public are excluded from the last days of 
the condemned, and the last ruffianly night of ugly crowds 
at the fatal place does not happen; but is not the whole 
kingdom invited, in imagination, by the ingenuities of 
** nublicity,”? to attend and pry out everything and be un- 
nerved and degraded? Meanwhile, the real Tree is being 
studied, the axe is likely to be laid at its root, and the 
Sinister Spirit is confronted with a bright angel of great 
resolve. 
* on * 

The Year 1930 will be remembered for this; but, as the 
present ‘* Report from the Select Committee on Capital 
Punishment * (H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 6d.) briefly 
shows, the process of delivering this country from the system 
of primitive vengeance has been working for a long time— 
longer, perhaps, than the Report mentions. At any rate, 
a Select Committee in 1819 recommended a great number of 
repeals in the matter of capital felonies, following Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s Bill of 1810, designed to abolish the death 
penalty for thefts of 5s. and upwards. Juries had already 
refused to assist the law’s severity in such cases by finding 
that the amount of the theft fell just short of the prescribed 
sum. The work of Romilly was facilitated by the frequency 
of this *‘ indulgence and humanity of juries.”” In 1830 
there was great and successful agitation against the punish- 
ment of death for forgery. From about this date until 1841 
there extends ‘* the Era of Repeal,’’ though there were still 
those who observed ‘** that there was nothing in the Bible 
prohibitory of the punishment of death for other crimes than 
murder.”? By 1840, in addition to the numerous abolitions 
of the death penalty, there was a tendency to make that 
penalty where it still existed a nominal punishment. 


7 * * 


Twenty years afterwards began ‘‘ the Era of Curtail- 
ment,’? as the Report has it; four offences punishable by 
death survived in England and Wales—* high treason, 
murder, piracy with violence, and destruction of public 
arsenals and dockyards.”? Some subsequent modifications 
have been made; piracy and destruction of arsenals and 
dockyards are scarcely practised ; Sir Roger Casement alone 
has died for high treason during the past ninety-two years ; 
and murder is the only crime in the ordinary course which 
is expiated on the scaffold. It must appear quite markedly 
to anyone who has read, particularly, the Sunday journals 
of the past ten years that, if the actual reason for preserv- 


ing this expiation is that it deters the others, the others 
are not very easily deterred. For one cannot imagine, with 
our remarkable system of education, that they are unable 
to read. 

* * * 

Arguments for the death penalty are presented in the 
Report : this man has injured Society thus, let Society thus 
injure him; a life for a life; if this man lives, the community 
is in danger somewhere ; he cannot be reached by any fear 
except that of his own death; men repent with the noose in 
sight; a life sentence is mere torture; there is a type of 
criminal not fit to live. Then follow the arguments against 
the penalty; the Creator’s gift of life is no man’s to take 
away ; the State becomes a murderer in hanging a murderer; 
the death penalty is not an effective deterrent; it abandons 
a man who, being man, might rise from his demoralization ; 
it harms those who carry it out and those who read and 
talk of it; murder is a less offence than certain criminal 
schemes which destroy widely and subtly; and last, the 
man may be innocent. 


* 7 * 


The Committee had before them,—besides, as the 
quotations and references in the Report would indicate, a 
mass of literature from Seneca to Paley,—a succession of 
present-day authorities, the tendency of whose opinions 
would seem to have been that murder is not simply the 
worst product of criminal nature. Often it is an isolated 
fury, and those who have committed it are described as being 
not all ‘ unfit to live.’? The after-conduct of those whose 
sentences have been commuted is regarded, by several prison 
officers and other observers of high position, as being respect- 
able; and Lord Brentford “‘ did not think he had come 
across a single case of a reprieved murderer committing 
another murder.”? To the obvious criticism, ‘* Yes, but 
what of the men who are not reprieved? ” the Report’s 
reply drawn from evidence is that among those too, as they 
appear in their last weeks, good character is found, and 
the possibility that they, had they been permitted, might 
have emerged as useful citizens. 


* * * 


This Report is already being assailed on one account 
and another, and it must be confessed that if the literary 
and historical part were needed they might have been much 
more select and striking. Sentiment, naturally, is assumed 
by adversaries of the work to be its only inspiration. Pos- 
sibly there is through it a desire to see men as more sinned 
against than sinning, But there is nothing arguable about 
the fact that even Mexico has abolished capital punishment, 
and that the majority of Europe has either abolished it or 
holds it in abeyance. Robespierre in 1790 favoured aboli- 
tion, but France retains the guillotine. Germany, awaiting 
a new penal code, commutes the death sentence. Italy 
abolished it in 1890, Holland in 1870. From these and other 
instances, it would seem no wild experiment that this 
country should make if we gave the gallows a rest or con- 
verted it into workshop furniture. 


EpMuUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 


ARMAGEDDON 


Military Operations, Egypt and Palestine, from June, 1917, to the 
End of the War. By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS. Two vols. 
(H.M.S.O. 20s.; Maps, 10s.) 


Few things in the history of war can have been so striking 
as the change in morale which came over the E.E.F., 
depressed by its failures before Gaza, within a few days, 
almost, of Sir Edmund Allenby’s arrival in Palestine. From 
then, until the overwhelming triumph of Megiddo, the 
troops, notwithstanding a check and a positive defeat in the 
attempts upon ‘Amman, were cheerful under every endur- 
ance, and ready for any feat of bravery. Much of what 
was done could only have been accomplished through all the 
troops, from Corps Commanders downwards, having the 
utmost confidence in their chief. Perhaps the greatest 
proof of leadership is to be found in the fact that in the 
Spring of 1918, Lord Allenby had to send enormous reinforce- 
ments to France, and make up his strength, reorganize his 
divisions, with completely untrained troops from India, and 
that in September they were ready for the great offensive. 
It was an Imperial army, with men from England, with 
the Anzacs from the Antipodes, an extremely efficient brigade 
of artillery from South Africa, and a dashing battery from 
Hong-Kong. Last, but not least, may be included the ‘‘ Cape 
Boys,’’ whose brilliant bayonet charge on September 20th, 
1918, assured the advance of the 58rd Division. 

The writing of an official war history presents difficulties 
which cannot all be overcome, and Captain Falls admits 
that he might have dealt with the campaigns from the point 
of view of the problem of supplies, especially that of water. 
Nevertheless, he has sufficiently indicated these difficulties, 
and as he had the choice between describing fighting and 
discoursing upon commissariat, he has made the right one. 
The ‘‘ Brief Record of the Advance of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force,’’ published at Cairo in 1919, does, for instance, 
go into some detail as to water arrangements ; but, on the 
other hand, it passes very hastily over the important and 
complicated cperations prior to the capture of Jerusalem, 
such as the battle of Nabi Samweil, and the advance of 
Mott’s Force by way of Bethlehem. These are fully dealt 
with by Captain Falls. Again, students of war may com- 
plain that we are not shown things enough from the G.H.Q. 
point of view, such as why-certain plans were adopted in 
preference to others, and upon what information ; they will 
deplore the absence of ‘‘ appreciations of the situation.”’ 
But these things can, in the main, be deduced ; the informa- 
tion is mostly there if we care to pick it out. The way 
Captain Falls has chosen to tread—and he has gone straight 
along it—is to give us a narrative of the actions, only 
stopping here and there to remind us of the difficulties of 
operating in an almost roadless country which, usually so 
dry as to make the lack of water one of the chief obstacles, 
was sometimes so soaked by rain as to make its tracks 
almost impassable to the essential camel. It is a concise 
and vivid narrative, supported by good descriptions of the 
countryside in its many aspects, and it omits nothing impor- 
tant. Occasionally criticisms are made, or lessons drawn. 
The maps, both in the text and in the extra case, are in 
every way admirable, which is due to the ability of Major 
A. F. Becke. 

It was, of course, an extremely picturesque campaign, in 
country full of historic associations, where cavalry and 
Camel Corps could play an effective part. Everybody is 
familiar with the main lines, with the third Battle of Gaza 
and its clever enveloping movement, and with the final battle 
of Megiddo with its daring exposure of the right flank. 
Most people also realize the great part played by ‘t mystify- 
ing and misleading the enemy ” preparatory to the stunning 
surprise. But few people, with their eyes fixed upon the 
more important events in France, will have known more of 
certain interesting and exciting actions than their name, 
if even that. How many people have heard of Khuweilfe or 
of Huj, of the passage of the Nahr el ‘Auja, of Tel Asur, 
or know anything of the desperate actions around Es Salt? 
Nor is the geography of the country very clear to most 
minds ; the flat, arid, dusty plains of the coastal stretch ; 
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the craggy mountains and precipitous ravines of the hill 
country ; the stifling torridity of the Jordan alley, all except 
the last, dry lands, where for the most part, no water is. 
These volumes should enable all readers to gain a clear 
idea both of the events, and the conditions under which they 
took place. 

The first volume deals with the third battle of Gaza, the 
capture of Jerusalem, the operations to consolidate the line, 
such as Berukin, and the two attempts on ‘Amman. The 
second volume opens with a short account of Arab co- 
operation, or rather non-co-operation, attempted Turkish 
offensives, such as Abu Tullul, and the final battle, with its 
magnificent northward cavalry sweep. A generous Appendix 
gives a selection of Orders of Battle of both sides, and 
various Operation Orders. The Division which figures most 
is, as all would expect who took part in the campaign, the 
60th. The Anzacs and the Camel Corps come next, with 
the mounted divisions composed of English Yeomanry and 
Territorial R.H.A. Other divisions, British and Indian, are 
given their place, as is the French detachment. The R.A.F. 
also figures, especially at the end, where it proved itself so 
valuable in pursuit. But if the book is a tribute to the 
forces engaged, it is especially one to Lord Allenby, the late 
Sir Louis Bols, and General Sir Walter Campbell, as masters 


of organization and control. BoNAMy DOBREE 


SCIENCE AND THE UNIVERSE 
Man and His Universe. By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES. (Harper. 16s.) 


The End of the World. By GEOFFREY DENNIS. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. LanGpon-DavieEs’s book has already received high praise 
in America—where it appeared some months ago—and in 
this country. Such commendation can be scarcely too 
enthusiastically endorsed. The book has its defects. It 
opens badly. The first few pages suggest a scientific bump- 
tiousness which is almost totally absent in the chapters 
which follow. The man who needs to be ‘‘ intrigued "’ into 
interest by the really irrelevant suggestion that what he is 
about to read is in fact his own autobiography is scarcely 
the person to stay the course—not that it is difficult, but 
it does demand a serious rather than a catchpenny attention. 
But once the author gets into his stride, it is impossible to 
accord him anything but praise. He gives an account of 
man’s view of the universe from Aristotle to Einstein, and 
of the way in which scientific discovery has gradually, but 
more and more rapidly, changed that view with disastrous 
results to religious belief. It is, as he says, a history not 
of science but of the human imagination as science has 
affected it. A man’s religion—which is his attitude to the 
universe—is necessarily dependent upon his knowledge of the 
latter. For two thousand years at least science appears as 
the adventure of the human spirit in quest of God; since 
Laplace this seems to be no longer true. A wedge has been 
driven between science and religion. If God is anything He 
is the meaning of the universe ; according to Mr. Langdon- 
Davies the science of 1930 goes far to suggest that the 
universe is ‘‘ essentially meaningless.’ (It is, incidentally, 
his account of ‘‘ the New Renaissance ’’ of the twentieth 
century which, apart from his general tone and clarity, sets 
this book above others of its kind. Most of us, as he says, 
are still living round about 1900, whereas in fact the science 
of the last thirty years has ‘‘ destroyed utterly ’’’ the view 
of the universe current then !) 

Now Mr. Langdon-Davies is delightfully frank and un- 
dogmatic in his attitude to science. It is, he says, not truth 
but hypothesis ; it fits the facts (as momentarily ascertain- 
able), but the reality may be something quite differer:t. 
Presumably it is this realization of the metaphorical nature 
of scientific statement which makes him identify science and 
art, seeing both as emotional satisfactions of the passion 
for beauty. Is it not rather a passion for order, not beauty, 
that they have in common, and even so—is it not for each 
a different order? Is not the distinction between scientist 
and artist that between form and—significant form? The 
latter could never end in meaninglessness! Moreover, 
science does not Satisfy the human emotions; it moves 
continually against them, curbed and distorted by them. It 
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is the artist who achieves the reconciliation, interpreting the 
mind in terms of emotional values to the heart. 

Mr. Geoffrey Dennis is the artist absolute. Mr. Langdon- 
Davies sees the universe as moving apparently towards com- 
plete annihilation. Mr. Dennis studies the significance of 
that doom as it relates to the world and to Man. In a fine 
fury of language he displays the hypotheses of science, 
revealing them all as ending in negation—and leaving the 
reality of being untouched. ‘I Geoffrey *’ am: that is the 
first truth and the last. Readers who know Mr. Dennis’s 
novel will anticipate, but no brief quotation can suggest, 
the rhetorical splendour of his prose. It flows, sweeps, rises, 
crashes, with a continual “ flourish of nominal trumpets.” 
How will the world end, he asks; when will it end; will 
man or earth perish first; what will follow? The first 
section is the least good, but never unworthy of its theme ; 
the final section rises to a tremendous level. It is a book 
not to read and set aside, but to taste and return to; both 
this and Mr. Langdon-Davies's are books to own, not merely 


to borrow. GEOFFREY WEST. 


LIVES OF THE FAMOUS 


Pepys: His Life and Character. By JOHN DRINKWATER. 
mann, 2Is 

Tolstoy, the Inconstant Genius, By ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF. 
Harrap. 15s.) 

Voltaire. By C. E. VULLIAMY. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

Casanova: His Known and Unknown Life. By S. Guy ENDORE. 
Routledge. 15s. 


(Heine- 


Tuis looks like a mighty constellation ; too good, surely, to 
be true. Were all these famous cosmopolitan figures of 
literature really awaiting a biographer? Has illumination 
burst forth on us at last? Well, it is a formidable task to 
collect the material for a life, and presumably the authors 
would not have done it without the confidence that they 
had something new to say. But we must look for sparks, 
not searchlights, and, for the rest, be thankful that their sub- 
jects have vitality which even a redundant record cannot 
Each of these biographers is self-conscious ; finding 
it necessary to explain the special aim or purpose of his 
venture. This is to stay the questions of the highbrow (see 
above). The contiguous purpose is to provide a splendid 
story with a glowing name. Tolstoy. Casanova. What 
more attractive? These two volumes have, indeed, a new- 
world tincture; about both of them is a feeling that 
America’s need is greater—less particularized, that is—than 
ours. 

After the foregoing remarks, an apology is owing to 
Mr. Drinkwater. All these special aims and purposes con- 
cern, from one angle or another, the dual approach to a 
writer through his life and works. With Pepys the problem 
is a real one. Pepys the Civil Servant kept the diarist 
locked up ; and then the diarist ousted the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. Mr. Drinkwater’s design has been to weld the 
two together. He gives us a Pepys both nobler and nastier 
than the one we smile at placidly in the diary ; a Pepys 
heightened, deepened, individualized beyond a mere mirror 
of humanity’s foibles and chronicler of contemporary life. 
This was worth doing, and Mr. Drinkwater has done it well. 

Mr. Nazaroff, in the good stark phrase, wants ‘ Tolstoy 
the man.’’ He believes the human side has been submerged. 
One had not noticed so—unless it was impaired by his wife’s 
diary. So here is Tolstoy living out his story in the present, 
and sometimes the future, tense, and proving, it must be 
confessed, quite irresistible. No wonder biographers, with 
the vague excuse of ‘‘ new material,’’ prefer the flaming 
subjects to the untouched humble ones. Voltaire, despite 
‘‘ first translations "’ of his letters, cuts a feebler figure. The 
author has pretensions, but his narrative sheds no new light 
on the subject, nor shows up brightly what was known 
before. The fact is, these men are too big. The biographer 
may try to clap his double aim on them, but they escape all 
round the edges. 

Casanova is, of course, an endless problem. The 
memoirs are there, as brilliant groundwork ; but what about 
the lies and faulty dates? Mr. Endore, determined to be 
scholar and jester all in one (the dual aim again), recounts 


stale. 
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whole chunks of CaSanova, with a pull at the reins anon 
to discuss accuracy. His final chapters, concerning Casa- 
nova’s less-known later years and literary activities, are the 
book’s main justification. Readers of the Memoirs can skip 
the earlier parts extensively. Syiva NORMAN. 


FLECKER 


Some Letters from Abroad of James Elroy Flecker. With a few 
Reminiscences by HELLE FLECKER. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
THE bundle of Flecker’s letters which his widow has now 
issued, interspersed with Some charmingly written 
reminiscences of her married life, will set a good many 
people of forty and upwards looking back over the decade 
which preceded the war with an almost anguished regret. 
How ardent were our beliefs, how passionate were our 
enthusiasms, and how uncommercialized was the art of 
poetry in those golden days! For poets it was an age of 
poverty and innocence. Most of them knew far more about 
pubs and pawnshops than about fashionable parties or the 
art of getting on, and such modern phenomena as the 
racketeering of rival gangs of poet-critics, organized by 
the Bugs Morans and Scarface Als of literary journalism, 
were happily undreamed of. The Apes of God were still 
in their cradles and Oxford and Cambridge had not yet 

become training-grounds for gossip-column writers. 

Except from the point of view of getting published, 
there could be few happier fates for a poet than to be alive 
and voung between 1904 and 1914. Financially speaking, 
however, poetry was in a bad way. The Bodley Head was 
resting on its laurels, Mr. Harold Monro was only just 
beginning his beneficent activities at the Poetry Bookshop, 
and the majority of respectable firms made rather a favour 
of issuing books of verse even at the author’s risk. Flecker 
was forced to finance his first venture and probably could 
never have financed another. Luckily, ‘‘ that bloody 
Tramp,’’ which died without paying its editor or its con- 
tributors, managed to strain its expiring credit to issue 
the ‘‘ Thirty-Six Poems ’’; and its collapse led later on, by 
a set of extremely curious chances, to the establishment of 
the firm which produced ‘‘The Golden Journey to 
Samarkand.”’ In a letter to Mr. Savery about this book 
Flecker says, ‘‘I have spared no pains to make it absolute 
major poetry from end to end, and I think it challenges any 
volume of verse published since ‘ Atalanta in Calydon ’— 
vea, even ‘ The Shropshire Lad’ and ‘ The Wind Among the 
Reeds.’ A mad publisher has paid me £10 in advance of 
royalties, but I suppose I shall sell seventy copies and the 
TIMES will say my verse is musical and harmonious.” 
Luckily, Flecker’s fears were not realized. As he remarked 
later, in a letter to myself, ‘‘ the reviews—especially the 
Times and the MorNING Post—have been good enough for 
Shakespeare,’’ and the volume sold steadily from the start. 
Its success must have done something to console him for 
his disappointment over ‘‘ Hassan.”’ 

The letters now collected were mostly written during 
the last few years of the poet’s life, and have been supplied 
by only five people out of the many with whom he must 
have corresponded. Those to his intimate friend Mr. Frank 
Savery are by far the most valuable. Some of the others 
are too trivial to be worth printing. It is interesting to 
see from the letters and references to Mr. Edward Marsh 
what an important part that able and discriminating 
‘* Mecenas *’ took in securing for Flecker the fame which 
was his due. Many admirers of the poet will regret that 
no letters have been secured which shed fresh light on either 
his Oxford or his Cambridge days. Despite the upheavals 
and losses caused by the war, there must be a few such in 
existence, which an appeal in the Press might have elicited. 

Mr. Squire’s brief introduction contains nothing new, 
and his statement that Flecker ‘‘ had little fame in his life- 
time ’’ needs, as I have shown, considerable qualification. 
All things considered, the extent to which Flecker’s verse 
was acclaimed before his thirtieth year was exceptional for 
an English poet—a fact to which his obituary notice in the 
Times bore witness. It is true that Mr. Squire himself, 
judging from a letter on page 125, seems at first to have 
been rather disappointed in ‘‘ The Golden Journey,"’ and 
to have reviewed it tepidly ; but there were many other 
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less cautious critics who jumped boldly off the fence and 

hailed it with enthusiasm. If a new edition of this volume 

is called for it is to be hoped that an index will be provided. 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 


QUIS CUSTODIET? 


World Politics in Modern Civilization. By HARRY ELMER BARNES, 
(Knopf. 25s.) 


In what his publishers describe as ‘‘ his most important 
institutional history,’’ Mr. Harry Elmer Barnes has 
set himself the tremendous task of tracing ‘ capitalism, 
nationalism, imperialism, and militarism’’ from their 
origins to the point at which they made the world war 
inevitable. These four subjects represent ‘‘the leading 
trends in world politics and international relations since 
the period of the discovery of America.”’ All are treated as 
diseases endemic in the Old World; while such attempts 
as have been made in the post-war period to counteract their 
more dangerous manifestations are described as ‘‘ the effort 
to salvage something from the wreckage of the Wilsonian 
panorama of world justice and international peace.” 

We are entitled to expect a serious analysis of the 
tendencies in the modern world which endanger peace and 
the extent to which these are held in check by the recent 
extension of international government, a work which is 
badly needed as part of the introduction to the new science 
of international politics. But we are disappointed. The 
central point of the book is the World War and its funda- 
mental causes are reducible in the end to the inherent wicked- 
ness of European diplomacy. That being so, there is no 
room for a new science. The League of Nations serves a 
purpose in Europe, no doubt; its existence is a check on 
the nefarious activities of the diplomats ; but it is impotent 
to cope with ‘‘ nationalism, capitalism,’’ &c. So all the dis- 
cussion that it deserves in a study of present-day world 
politics can be compressed into twenty-three pages in a 
volume of over six hundred. 

The main issues of modern international relations in 
the eyes of Mr. Barnes are the monstrous hypocrisies of 
‘‘the Entente statesmen,’’ who appear, like the States they 
represent, to enjoy some sort of fictitious immortality. 
Words almost fail him to express his disgust at their 
effrontery in expecting any alleviation of debts contracted in 
a war with regard to which they ‘“ wilfully and maliciously 
misled America.’’ Now that their guilt and deceit have been 
fully exposed, they should, we gather, appear at Geneva 
in white sheets and solemnly unmake the Peace Treaties. 
All that has been done in the way of reconciliation and con- 
structive international co-operation is useless while ‘‘ the 
war-guilt lie’ subsists ; at least, that is presumably why 
Mr. Barnes does not deign to notice it. So large does the 
question loom in his eyes that his section on post-war 
Europe is actually headed ‘ Patriotic mendacity versus 
World Order.’ Fortunately, in Europe itself it has not 
attained Such magnitude. 

It would perhaps be unfair to say that Mr. Barnes makes 
his points by the method of innuendo. That is certainly 
not his intention ; he assumes knowledge of facts which he 
has not space to explain. But then, need they be intro- 
duced in an atmosphere of écrasez l’infdme, and simply 
left there? What was actually so shocking about “ the secret 
Anglo-French naval pact ’’? Certainly that agreement was 
open to criticism ; but the student for whom this book was 
presumably written might imagine that it was an offensive 
alliance against Lithuania for all he is told to the contrary. 
Is it fair to present a summary of post-war events in India 
consisting entirely in a statement of the casualties in ‘‘ the 
Amritsar massacre "’? Or to assert categorically twice over 
that Germany’s colonies were annexed by the Allies, and 
leave the student to find, two hundred pages later, that 
they were in fact submitted to a system which, whatever may 
be its defects, is something quite different from annexation? 
On all the points I have quoted, and many others, Mr. 
Barnes has some justification on his side ; but every time he 
ruins his case by overstatement. Unfortunately most of his 
readers will not have the necessary knowledge to oppose 
to the passion of his attack. Lucy Marr. 
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TWO BOOKS ON CONTRACT BRIDGE 


Contract Bridge Blue Book. By ELyY CULBERTSON. (Faber & 
Faber. 6s.) 

The International Bridge Test. (News-Chronicle Publications. 
2s.) 


Ir may be doubted whether any book on Bridge has ever 
been more eagerly awaited than this account, written by 
Mr. Ely Culbertson and edited by that savage monster 
‘* Caliban,’ of the Culbertson forcing system. Less than 
three months ago the name of Culbertson was hardly 
known to anyone, except perhaps to a few experts, outside 
the bridge-rooms of America. But ever since that fatal 
sixteenth of September, when an American team, led by 
the great man himself, put to rout a strong English team, 
with a margin of over 4,000 points on the day’s play, the 
name of Ely Culbertson has had something of a magic 
sound. Poor old ——, whose system seemed so sure and 
solid that to play it, if you really did so, was to be recog- 
nized as a fairly respectable player, became in a moment 
out of date and slightly ridiculous, If you still played by 
his system it was better not to say so, but to indicate 
vaguely that you did not believe much in systems at all, 
while you strained every nerve to understand the prin- 
ciples of the new strategy. But who could say for certain 
what those principles were? The forcing-bid of two, the 
strength required for raising it, the meaning of the take- 
out into no-trumps—there were plenty of amateur professors 
who could explain these mysteries ; but their explanations 
differed, and there was no authority to decide between 
them. The state of the English Bridge world resembled that 
of the great military Powers of Europe when Napoleon 
first appeared. It was clear enough that the strategy of the 
Prince of Coburg and General Mack and the Archduke 
Charles was out of date ; but it was not so clear in what 
respect it failed, or how a better system was to be estab- 
lished. Mr. Culbertson, however, is kinder than Napoleon ; 
he is willing to tell us the secret of his success ; and here 
for six shillings anyone who will take the trouble may 
acquire for himself the latest and best method of bidding 
his hand. It is an excellent treatise, full of sound sense 
and good advice, and is all the better for an admirably 
written preface by Caliban, drawing our attention to the 
chief points of interest. There is only one complaint that 
may be brought against it—as against most books on 
Bridge—that it is perhaps too subtle and elaborate for the 
ordinary player. Let us hope that some day we may have 
a small companion volume, under the title, say, of ‘* Cul- 
bertson for Beginners,’’ expressing in the simplest language, 
but with suitable illustrations, the main principles of the 
forcing system. But for those who have already some 
experience of the game this is, no doubt, the best and 
completest book on Contract Bridge that has yet appeared. 
The second of these books has a considerable historical 
interest ; but its value is not improved by a singularly ill- 
tempered Introduction. P. M. 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND DIRECTORIES 


BEING itself the great authority on precedence, ‘‘ Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage’ (5 guineas) naturally claims the 
first place among the works of reference appearing for use 
in the coming year, though the task of its editors has been 
rather less arduous than usual, the Labour Government 
having, naturally enough, created fewer peerages than its 
predecessor in office. ‘‘ Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, 
Landed, and Official Classes ’’ (30s.) is of far wider scope 
than ‘‘ Burke,”’ and, its 30,000 biographies being arranged 
alphabetically, it is extremely easy to consult. 

What book of reference is most frequently turned to? 
If one thinks of a big book, the answer would no doubt be 
‘The Post Office London Directory ’’ (Kelly’s Directories, 
5ds.), its 4,000 pages containing an immense mass of skil- 
fully combined information. If on the other hand, one 
wants the information in a very handy form, one would 
naturally choose ‘‘ Whitaker’s Almanack”’ (3s.; complete 
edition, 6s.). Women having accomplished such wonderful 
feats in aviation and _ rifle-shooting during the year, 
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‘‘ Whitaker” rightly includes them in an article on 
‘* Englishwomen in 1930.”’ 

Three books relating to Education may be put together: 
‘The Universities of Canada,’’ issued by the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Education Committee (17, Waterloo Place, S.W., 1s.), 
supplies information about Canadian conditions of life and 
education that should be helpful to boys from English 
schools who are thinking of settling in the Dominion. ‘‘ The 
Girls’ School Year Book *’ (Deane & Sons, 7s. 6d.) is officially 
recognized by the Association of Head Mistresses, and so 
can be depended upon for the accuracy of its information ; 
while the ‘‘ London University Guide’ (32, Red Lion 
Square, 2s. 6d.) is largely devoted to the work of University 
Correspondence College. 

Messrs. Burns & Oates send us ‘‘ The Catholic Direc- 
tory’ (3s, 6d.) and ‘t‘ The Catholic Who’s Who and Year 
300k’ (5s.), both recognized as authoritative. Mr. Alfred 
Noyes in his preface to the latter calls attention to the ser- 


vices rendered to art, music, and letters bv present-day 
Catholics. 

Some books appealing more particularly to special 
classes may conclude this notice, and first of these should 
be ‘‘ The Fleet Street Annual” (Fleet Publications, 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d.). Unfortunately, the past year’s record has not 
been bright, but the editor hopes for better things in 1931. 
Mr. G. E. Franey, the compiler of the ‘t Building Societies 


Year Book *’ (Reed & Co. 7s. 6d.), has a much more cheerful 
account to render, great progress having been made in 
many directions. ‘The Alliance Year Book’’ (United 
Kingdom Alliance, 2s. 6d.) contains many facts and figures 
for total abstainers, and the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 


tants sends its List of Members (2s.), quite a bulky volume. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


The winter season blooms with anthologies. The first 
we take up should be instructive: ‘‘The Art of Dying” 
(Hogarth Press, 5s.), in which Francis Birrell and F. L. 
Lucas produce a new selection of ‘‘ last words.’’ Their open- 
ing example is from Jezebel, and the latest—a noble utter- 
ance—was spoken this year. The selection shows the great 
range of biographical reading which one expected of the dis- 
tinguished editors. We pass from it, in the way of books 
and life, to a very different matter—the second edition of 


‘*The Stuffed Owl’? (Dent, 6s.), which contains more 
stuffing, a serio-comic subject index, and such finds as 
Alexander Smith’s 

‘““My heart is in the grave with her- 


The family went abroad.” 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe has found time to compile a copious 
‘* Winter Miscellany *’ (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.), repre- 
senting the literature of the season in several phases. Mr. 
E. B. Osborn has made an ‘‘ Anthology of Sporting Verse ”’ 
(Collins, 6s.), principally from nineteenth-century sources, 
and with a good many pieces by living writers. ‘‘ Unrest” 
(Studies Publications, Braithwaite & Miller, Abbey House, 
Victoria Street, 4s.) is further described as ‘‘ The Rebel 
Poets’ Anthology for 1930°’; it comes from America. Mr. 
Leonard R. Gribble’s ‘‘ The Jesus of the Poets’ (Student 
Christian Movement Press, 4s.) is a sensitive performance. 
* . . 

The association of the lyric with song, disregarded since 
the time of Milton (though it survives in musical plays), is 
emphasized in ‘t Melody and the Lyric,’’ by John Murrey 
Gibbon (Dent, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Gibbon has investigated the 
musical equipment of the poets from Chaucer to the 
Cavaliers, their collaboration with various composers, and 
the dance and song tunes which inspired their metres ; his 
book, with its 200 musical illustrations, will delight 
musicians and lovers of poetry. The music of poetry, as 
well as poetic ornament and form, is elucidated in ‘ Poetry 
and the Ordinary Reader,’”’ by M. R. Ridley (Bell, 3s. 6d.), 
a little book for all comers, affording fresh insight into the 
poet’s craftsmanship. An adjacent region very imperfectly 
charted is explored in ‘‘ The Rhythm of English Prose,’’ by 
Norton R. Tempest (Cambridge University Press, 6s.). Mr. 
Tempest passes from a survey of various theories of rhythm 
and prose rhythm to a consideration of sentence and para- 
graph rhythm and cadence. His book is a model of clear 
and orderly exposition, and is an important contribution 
to a difficult and controversial subject. 
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In the process of white-washing the various great figures 
or figureheads of the war-time all manner of odd corners of 
history are being raked over. For instance, two book; 
before us, ‘‘ Kaiser and Chancellor,’ by Karl Freidrich 
Nowak (Putnam, 21s.), and ‘‘ The Emperor Karl,”’ by Arthur 
Count Polzer-Hoditz (Putnam, 2is.), even though they ma» 
not alter our conception of the ex-Kaiser or the unhappy 
Karl, are full of sidelights upon the internal and external 
politics of the countries over which they were called to 
rule. Both books, of course, are already well known, bu: 
this is their first appearance in English translations. Dr. 
Nowak deals with the opening years of the reign of William 
II. down to the dismissal of Bismarck ; and his character 
sketch of Bismarck, during the last days of his Chancello-. 
ship suggests that the ‘‘Iron’’ Chancellor’s gibe at Lor‘ 
Salisbury had come home to roost. Count Polzer-Hoditz. 
who had known the Archduke Karl Franz Joseph from a boy 
and became his chief Private Secretary of Civil Affairs whe: 
he acceded to the throne, has given us a sympathetic study 
of a man, who with the best will in the world was called 
upon to cope with a task far beyond his powers, far prob- 
ably beyond anyone's. 

Although the old definition of International Law as 
‘“that collection of usages which civilized States have 
agreed to observe in their dealings with each other”? still 
holds good, .the further assertion that these usages are 
not created by legislation, interpreted by an authorized 
judicial body, or enforced by any superior power, now 
needs considerable modification. ‘‘ The British Year Book 
of International Law, 1930°’ (Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 16s.), that valuable summary of the progress of Inter- 
national Law, is now in its eleventh year, and demonstrates 
firmly how far International Law has travelled since 
the day when it knew no legislation, and no authorized 
judicial body. Among the many interesting points raised in 
the cases recorded, none is more vital than that regarding 
the difficulty of translating the legal thought of one country 
into the legal thought of the other. It is in this regard that 
‘*An Outline of International Law,”’ by Dr. Julius Hatschek, 
translated by Professor C. A. W. Manning (Bell, 16s.), has 
a particular interest for English readers, as it is governed 
throughout by what may be called the German approach. 


* * * 


‘“The United States of Europe,’ by Edouard Herriot 
(Harrap, 12s. 6d.), comes to us at last in an English trans- 
lation. M. Herriot surveys Europe with its tariff barriers 
and its bristling armaments, and envisages a Europe which 
by mutual adjustments, economic and political, yet without 
sacrifice of nationality, could look to a future as great as, 
though more peaceful than, its past. Of those who, turning 
their backs on Europe, look to the Empire for our future is 
Mr. Robert Stokes, who in ‘‘ New Imperial Ideals * (Murray, 
10s. 6d.) makes an especial plea for Dominion influence in 
the dependent Empire. Mr. Stokes believes that what the 
Empire needs is, as the Americans would say, a ‘‘ Consti- 
tootion,’’ that the best way to inaugurate the bond he desires 
is to associate the Dominions with the home country in the 
government of the Crown Colonies and Mandated Territories. 
Mr. Stokes’s theories are interesting ; but whether counsels 
already divided would be composed by intrusion of Dominion 
thought and method is at least questionable. In ‘‘ The World 
in the Balance,’ by Colin Ross (Routledge, 10s. 6d.), tne 
author, writing from his experiences of twenty years’ travel, 
looks at the world’s problem as one of West v. East, White 
v. Coloured, and in his consideration of the position he 
takes, he considers moral and Spiritual even more than 
material and political values. Another world-wide survey is 
‘* Europe Since 1914," by F. Lee Barnes of Indiana Univer- 
sity (Bell, 16s.), in which the author gives a clear, concise. 
and coolly detached review of events in Europe, from the 
outbreak of the Great War to the present day. 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


CHRISTMAS REVELS 


Tien outstanding event of our Christmas party was the 
affair of Miranda’s Six No-Trumps. We had all had 
a glass or two of Mrs. Gonzalo’s gooseberry, and 
Miranda, who had only played Contract once or twice 
before, had spent most of the day with her nose buried in 
her ‘*‘ Blue Book.’’ These, as far as I know, were the only 
complicating factors. 
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Miranda won her first rubber with Gonzalo ; then we cut 
out again and she drew Trinculo as her partner. They took 
the first game, easily enough, in Spades. The next hand 


I dealt (sitting East) ; and distributed the cards as follows: 


@® AQ6532 
9 Q3J10762 
» & 


# None 
Trinculo 





North 
West 
South 


East 


Ferdinand 





Miranda 

KJ1098 

A K 

K OJ 10 
* Q9 


After a careful inspection of my Yarborough, I ventured 
(as Sidney Lenz would say) a pass. Miranda bid One 
Spade. Ferdinand doubled. He had been reading about 
‘“ psychic *’ doubles in the ‘‘ Blue Book,” and the present 
seemed a matchless opportunity. Trinculo passed (cor- 
rectly). He wanted to hear what Miranda had to say. If, 
as seemed possible, Ferdinand’s double was a bluff, there 
might well be a slam in the offing. I bid Two Diamonds, 
as confidently as I could. Miranda doubled. Ferdinand 
considered for a moment, and passed. This showed real 
nerve (or was it Mrs. Gonzalo’s gooseberry?). He argued 
thus: (1) It was unlikely that Caliban’s double would be 
left in. Trinculo had not spoken, so the double might be 
taken as ‘‘informatory ’’; but even if it were meant as a 
business double, and construed as such by Trinculo, Caliban 
could hardly go down very badly. (2) If he (Ferdinand) 
disclosed his Club strength at this stage it would spoil his 
whole scheme—which (to begin with) was to get himself 
doubled in, and to redouble, what would seem to be a 
‘‘ sacrifice’? bid of Five Clubs. He had no idea, at this 
stage, of the enormous strength held against him. 

Ferdinand calculated correctly. Trinculo, though he 
suspected that Miranda, having opened with a Spade, was 
doubling for ‘‘ business,’’ proceeded to bid for a slam— 
‘* Three Hearts.” 

Caliban (meekly 

Miranda: ‘‘ Five Hearts.” 

This was by no means a bad bid. Miranda argued 
(correctly) that Trinculo had long Hearts and some strength 
outside—the Ace of Clubs, probably, and perhaps the Ace 
of Spades. (But if so, what was Ferdinand’s double?) So 
she ‘‘ jumped” the bid io a Slam Invitation. 

Ferdinand: ‘‘ No Bid” (the bid of the evening). 

Trinculo: ‘ Six Clubs.” 

This was a perfectly correct bid—given an advanced 
player as partner. It means that, if the right trumps can 
be found no tricks need be lost in the Club suit. Trinculo 
forgot that Miranda, in spite of her afternoon with the 
‘* Blue Book,’’ was not an advanced player—yet. 

Caliban: ‘* No Bid.”’ 

Miranda: ‘‘ Six No-Trumps. Certain now that Trin- 
culo had two of the missing Aces (how otherwise explain 
his strong bidding?) she took what, on this assumption, 
seemed a very excellent chance. 

She had forgotten that in the ‘‘slam zone”’ a bid may 
show a blank suit. 

Ferdinand: ‘‘ No Bid.”’ (!!! as Mr. Culbertson would 
put it. If Ferdinand doubles, Trinculo goes Seven Spades 
and at the worst the contract is only set for one). 

Trinculo and Caliban also pass. 

The result can be imagined. Ferdinand’s Clubs passed 
in stately procession down the line, and in the middle of 
the hand we had to read the Riot Act. And poor Miranda 
muddled her Diamonds and somehow lost a trick to 
Ferdinand’s Three of Diamonds, Eleven down—vulnerable, 
or 2,100 points. 

But, after all, we were only playing for nuts, and, as 
Miranda very properly inquired, what use are a hundred 
and five nuts to anyone? 

I’m sure J don’t know. 


‘No Bid.” 


” 


I wish my readers an enjoyable Christmastide, and shall 
like to think that the Problems, published in last week’s 
NATION, are contributing to their amusement. 
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OODBYE to all that ’—meaning the great slump 
in ordinary shares—will be the stockbroker’s pious 
wish this Christmas. It has been a dismal and 
difficult year—dismal for the ** bulls,’? who have been pain- 
fully cutting losses month after month, difficult for the 
** bears,’? who have been denied proper facilities for selling 
** short.”? Save for a brief recovery in the spring, when 
the young bull’s fancy took wing, and a still briefer upturn 
in the autumn, when some of the old ‘* bears ’’ were 
** squeezed,”’ the trend of ordinary share prices has been 
steadily downward. Here is the record of the Frnanctan 
News index of thirty leading ordinary shares (average for 
1928 = 100) :— 
January 1st... 
February 28th ... 
March 3ist 
April 30th 
May 30th 84.4 
June 30th 80.2 
* Lowest for year, 


86.7 
82.7 
88.8 
81.8 


July 31st 

August 29th 

Sept. 30th 

October 3ist 

Nov. 28th a 

December 17th ... 
Present index is 70.8. 
Actually ordinary share prices have been falling more or 
less steadily since February, 1929, that is, for twenty-three 
months. Over this period the indices reveal a fall of 40 per 
cent. 

* * * 

The only investor I know who rejoices at this depress- 
ing record is Mr. L. L. B. Angas, the author of ** Invest- 
ment.”? Mr. Angas, from a study of his charts of Stock 
Exchange cycles, believes that the time to buy ordinary 
shares is when the index figure shows a fall of approximately 
40 per cent. from highest and when the fall has lasted about 
eighteen months. I would like to know whether Mr. Angas 
followed his own rules and bought ordinary shares in 
August. It is not impossible, I admit, that December 17th 
will go down to history as the day when prices touched 
bottom in the great slump in equity shares. If money 
remains cheap, and if the gospel according to St. Angas is 
preached to more willing ears in the New Year, prices may 
begin to rise at any time. But let no reader of this page 
be mistaken—if trade disappoints in April, and if there is 
no change of Government to inspire confidence in the indus- 
trial outlook, another slump will probably overtake the 
equity markets both in London and New York. As for 
gilt-edged securities—the only market in which professional 
investors have made handsome profits during the year— 
prices are no longer buoyant. The continued flow of gold 
to France and the stiffening of discount rates have brought 
in sellers. Before the gold drain has finished it is possible 
that the market will have begun to canvass the fearful 
prospects of the next Budget, and the one after, and to think 
in terms of income tax. Has the gilt-edged market passed 
its peak? Has Mr. Snowden ‘‘ missed the bus ”? with his 
conversion offer to 5 per cent. War Loan holders? It is 
horrible for the City man in Christmas week to feel the 
need of tightening his belt. 

* * 

Of all the stories of profits reduced, dividends passed, 
and capital lost which have shocked the industrial markets 
this year, the saddest is that of Hector and the Whale. The 
Hector Whaling Company is now busy shooting whales in 
the Antarctic, and its catch is estimated at 250,000 barrels, 
as against 200,000 barrels in the last season. Unfortunately 
it has not sold its catch forward this year, and seeing 
that the price of whale oil has fallen from £25 to £18} per 
ton (nominal), and that Unilevers are out of the market, 
there seems little chance that it will be sold before the ships 
return home. In that event the oil will have to go into 
storage to the great distress of the Company’s finances. (The 
final dividend has been passed.) So the Whale has in effect 
swallowed up Hector, and the period of incarceration may 
last longer than the proverbial three days and nights. 
There are these comforting thoughts for the shareholders: 
(1) that the oil does not deteriorate, even if kept for a year; 
(2) that Unilevers cannot remain out of the market for 
ever; (3) that the whaling companies are now seriously 
discussing output restriction. Meanwhile, Hector Whaling 
£1 shares are a nominal market at 14s. 














haling 





